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HAS THE CHURCH FAILED? 


Idealists are apt to become Elijahs. In moments of delay a 
man of noble impulse and whole-hearted consecration to high ideals 
is apt to feel that he is alone, in exile, fit only to die. Such men, like 
the ancient prophet, need the voice of the Lord to assure them that 
there are thousands of other people who have never bowed the knee 
to the Baal they are attacking, and that their immediate duty is not 
to complain but to prophesy. 

Few men in any way responsible for the work of the church 
escape moments when they long for a lodge in some vast wilderness 
where they may be delivered not only from the wicked but from the 
righteous. So many good people have so little good sense! At 
least they do not always agree with their would-be leaders, and prefer 
to move along lines which seem hopelessly conservative. 

When those of us who are throwing our lives into the develop- 
ment of the church consider what the church might have done, the 
difference between these ideals and what the church actually has done 
breeds discouragement. But while the church certainly has left 
undone some of the things it ought to have done, and has done some 
things it ought not to have done, there are still health and hope in her. 

It is of course easy to say that if the church had done its duty the 
world would not be as wicked as it is now. Such astatement no one 
can deny. But to say that the church has failed isa different thing. 
When one looks at the question in real perspective, there are countless 
things that indicate the awakening of the church. 

Twenty-five years ago the Missionary Volunteer Movement was 
only beginning; social-service commissions were yet to be appointed 
by the various churches; there was hardly a book dealing with the 
social aspects of the teaching of Jesus; institutional churches were a 
novelty; legislation in the interests of women and children was 
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unconsidered by Christian bodies; the present interest of Christian 
Associations in social service was practically unknown; there could 
not have been more than one or two, if there was a single professor of 
sociology in a theological seminary; the interest of church leaders 
in the labor movement was negligible; any serious attempt to bring 
the spirit of Christ into the realm of internationalism was yet to be 
made. 

When one compares the present situation in the Christian world 
with these facts there is every reason to be encouraged. It is true 
that we have not done all that is to be done, but we have made a real 
beginning. We need idealists to irritate us into larger action, but 
we have facts with which to cheer them when discouraged. 

Never in the history of Christianity was there a time when 
organized Christianity was so efficient. When was there ever such 
interest in religious education, such a tendency toward co-operation 
among Protestants, such eagerness to discuss ways in which men of 
widely differing views may work together? When were there ever 
more revivals, or when were they more effective? When was there 
ever so much money given to missions? When were there so many 
church members or members of Sunday schools ? 

When one recalls that during the same twenty-five years 
Protestantism has been rethinking its theology in modern terms, and 
that the great current of church life is now toward a more intelligent, 
widely horizoned, sacrificial faith in God than ever before, one’s hope 
for the future is even stronger. 

It is a good thing for despondent Elijahs to come out into the 
open air, to see that the problems which they have faced are not the 
only problems that the church has faced, to grow tolerant with men’s 
tardiness in recognizing their leadership, and never to lose confidence 
that in the final struggle between Jehovah and Baal it will be Baal 
and not Jehovah that is beaten. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES AS SCHOOLS 
OF RELIGIOUS EFFICIENCY: 


SHAILER MATHEWS 
Dean of the Divinity School, University of Chicago 


By virtue of the inevitable movement 
of life, many of the theological semina- 
ries of the United States have been com- 
pelled to appoint successors to men who 
have for a generation been leaders in 
theological instruction, and still others 
are facing similar necessities. Nor is 
this succession of change merely one in 
personnel. During the past five years, 
there has been an exceptional interest 
in the curricula of theological seminaries 
throughout the United States. Who 
of us has not been at the mercy of faculty 
committees armed with questionnaires ? 
We have answered questions regarding 
Hebrew and Greek, sociology and reli- 
gious education, financial aid and dormi- 
tories for married students. He who 
thinks that the world of theological 
seminaries is an educational Nirvana 
gives evidence of not knowing the 
seminaries. 

In this transformation, however, it 
is not as clear as we could wish that the 
reorganization of the curriculum of a 
seminary has always been based upon 
genuinely educational principle. It too 
often appears to the observer that 
changes in the curriculum have been at 
least limited by an over-sensitiveness 
to inherited prerogatives of some depart- 
ment of instruction. Only in a few 
cases would it appear that the com- 
mittee having in charge the reorganiza- 


tion of a seminary course has proceeded 
to ask fundamental questions as to just 
what is the essential vocation for which 
the seminaries are training men. It is 
this question that I would ask this 
evening. What is the chief function of 
the theological seminary? And my 
reply is unqualifiedly this: the prepara- 
tion of men for efficient leadership in 
religion. 
I 

Such an answer naturally gets its 
full meaning from the definitions of the 
various terms used, but even if we 
approach it without attempting such 
precise thought, it will be evident, I 
trust, that the minister’s vocation today 
is less that of the prophet and more 
that of the apostle. 

The difference between the prophet 
and the apostle may fairly well be 
described by saying that while the 
prophet uttered the divine message and 
left it in the hearts of his countrymen, 
the apostle not only uttered but insti- 
tutionalized the divine message in a 
group of people who accepted it as true. 
When one compares the influence of the 
prophets upon the Hebrew people and 
the influence of the apostles upon the 
Roman Empire, this difference is at 
once apparent. It would be difficult 
to find a group of people who had less 
immediate influence than the prophets. 


t An address delivered at the inauguration of Dr. C. A. Barbour as the President of Rochester 
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Although they spoke the truth, the 
people at large were indifferent to that 
truth. After all allowance has been 
made for the influence of the prophetic 
thought upon the literature and the cere- 
monial life of the Hebrews, it is true 
the Hebrew state went to its doom de- 
spite prophetic warning. The reason 
is simple: the prophets founded no 
church. 

Very different from this was the work 
of the apostles. Destined like most 
prophets to martyrdom, Paul and the 
original twelve seemed never to be 
content until they had organized be- 
lievers into groups. Their message was 
the nucleus of a church. They were 
religious leaders in the fullest sense of the 
word. That so many of these groups 
disappeared beneath the waves of Ara- 
bian and Mongolian invasion does not 
destroy the fact that the churches thus 
established were able to withstand the 
cataclysms of five hundred years and 
emerge as a well-integrated imperium 
in imperio. 

It is the ultimate task of the seminary 
to insure a true apostolic succession, to 
train leaders of churches. Incidentally, 
of course, it may very well provide train- 
ing for other types of religious workers, 
but its chief function is the preparation of 
clergymen who will be at the head of 
churches. In other words, the function 
of the seminary will move parallel with 
that of the church. 

True, if the seminary does not realize 
clearly that its function is to provide 
leaders for the church, it may provide 
other sorts of people and let the church 
take its chances. It is conceivable 


that a seminary might regard as its 
primary function that of preparing 


men to be defenders of an inherited 
orthodoxy. Incidentally such cham- 
pions might be pastors of churches, but 
the task for which they would be pre- 
eminently trained would not be that of 
leadership, that is of organizing indi- 
viduals into efficient religious groups, 
but the establishment of the truth of 
certain authoritatively given doctrines. 
It goes without saying that any man 
who is to be a religious leader must be 
trained to expound and defend religious 
truths, but a church that seeks only 
doctrinal precision will soon cease to be 
religiously significant. Orthodox per- 
sons are not always dominated by evan- 
gelical religion. 

On the other hand a theological 
seminary might conceive its fundamental 
task as that of sending out men to expose 
the follies of inherited religious systems, 
bound first of all to destroy mistaken 
orthodoxies. I do not know that any 
seminary ever consciously set such a 
view as this before itself, but it is at 
least conceivable that the teaching in a 
seminary might be so concerned with 
the necessity of ridding the minds of men 
of theological error that unconsciously 
its attitude would be theologically nega- 
tive. Again, it must be admitted that 
it is impossible to think deeply upon 
religious matters without confronting 
difficult questions, in seeking to answer 
which one is very likely to discover the 
insufficiency of inherited formulas. You 
cannot progress without abandoning 
some positions. But even when this 
allowance has been made, no seminary 
has any right to exist which persistently 
mistakes illumination for religion. An 
engine does not pull the train with its 
headlight. 
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Then too, and this probability is 
much stronger than that just men- 
tioned, a seminary might come to con- 
ceive itself as existing for the purpose 
of sending out men whose first business 
is social service or social reform. The 
two are not identical, and social service 
is sometimes the enemy of social recon- 
struction. In fact, paradoxical as it 
may seem, the churches of today need 
to guard themselves against zeal for 
good works. But both social service 
and social reconstruction fall within 
the scope of the Christian church. A 
seminary that overlooks this fact is 
certainly making a serious mistake. At 
the very least it should teach its stu- 
dents enough of sociology to keep them 
from bolting social panaceas, and from 
indiscriminately meddling with other 
people’s affairs in the name of the gospel. 
But the fundamental task of the church 
is not to preach sociology, and the funda- 
mental task of the seminary is not to 
produce sociologists. I do not myself 
think there is any great danger that our 
seminaries will succumb to this sort 
of temptation, but it is essential to 
mention it, for all of us who are teaching 
theological disciplines are increasingly 
coming to see the social significance 
of our work, and many pastors are 
coming to rely frankly upon the insti- 
tutional features of their work more 
than upon their message. Our future 
ministers should have clear convictions 
as to how far the church should under- 
take, for instance, to go into charity 
operations—feeding the poor, clothing 
the naked, and establishing bread lines. 
They should be helped to see how far 
churches in communities lacking the 
good sense to attend to their own wel- 


fare should, in dealing with the young, 
supply them with opportunities for 
amusement, like basket-ball, gymnasium 
work, swimming, dancing, and oppor- 
tunities for courtship. We must con- 
sistently hold that whatever is the duty 
of the church in such matters sets 
the duty of the seminary. It is true that 
such a view may seem to add new 
burdens to the already overloaded 
shoulders of the seminary, but I do not 
see any escape from the conclusion that 
whatever it is the function of the church 
to furnish it is the function of the 
seminary to train men to furnish. 

But even if this general principle be 
recognized, it must immediately be 
apparent that the church is something 
more than a charitable institution on 
the one side and the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association on the other. Even less 
is it to be a mere means of entertain- 
ment. Some entertainment, of course, 
is legitimate, but whoever undertakes 
to make religion amusing is likely 
to find people more interested in the 
amusement than in the religion. The 
Kingdom of God is no more laughter 
than it is eating and drinking. Joy in 
the Holy Ghost is certainly not to be 
confused with vaudeville entertainments, 
be they never so piously organized in 
order to permit the surreptitious intro- 
duction of religion between acts. When 
the success of a church depends upon a 
paid choir or a moving-picture machine, 
that church is ready either for regenera- 
tion or burial. 

There is one other conception of 
the preparation a theological seminary 
should furnish future ministers which, 
far less readily than those already men- 
tioned, must be judged imperfect. Just 
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because the fundamental task of the 
seminary is that of preparing men to 
lead the church in the performance of 
its fundamental task, the dominant 
characteristic of the seminary cannot 
be scholastic—I had almost said, schol- 
arly. I am aware of the delicacy of 
the ground upon which I am treading. 
I am not at all sure that most of you 
will agree with me. But I feel certain 
that, taking the world as it is, there can 
be no surer method of producing in- 
efficient religious leadership on the part 
of pastors than to train them for years 
in theological, exegetical, and linguistic 
technicalities. If God has given to any 
man the gift of tongues, whether Greek 
or Hebrew, I should be the last man to 
say that he should not give expression 
in them, at any rate if there is an inter- 
preter present. But still following the 
Pauline injunction, I should advise 
these men, while not abandoning this 
gift, to seek a more excellent way. 
The fundamental elements of the 
curriculum of our theological seminaries 
are, first, a knowledge of the Bible, 
second, a knowledge of the doctrines 
which may be founded on the Bible, 
third, a history of the church as an 
exponent of these doctrines, and, fourth, 
the methods of preaching and embody- 
ing these doctrines (or, better, truths) 
of the Bible in individuals and society. 
These four cardinal points have, how- 
ever, been so interpreted as to empha- 
size the study of the languages of the 
Bible, a discussion of theology apart 
from human experience, and a history 
of our religion, both doctrinally and 
institutionally, almost entirely dissoci- 
ated from social evolution. In all this 
there has been very little of the study 


of religion as an actual human experi- 
ence, and even less study of the world 
into which the student must go. The 
result has been that the seminaries 
have tended to produce clergymen 
who have been educated out of sym- 
pathy with the modern world with its 
indifference to the finer elements of 
culture. Consequently, in too many 
cases they have been slow to appreciate 
the fact that religion, as we Christians 
know it, however much it may be aided 
by scholastic training, really does not 
depend on such training for efficiency. 
We have committed the mistake of 
making religion highly literary in word 
and sentence. The rise of training 
schools or institutes for men who have 
not had college education not only 
indicates that the church has fewer 
seminary trained preachers than it can 
use, but they are also the expression 
of the conviction of men not in sympathy 
with scholastic religion, that efficient 
Christianity is less in need of learning 
than it is of training, less in need of 
knowing what to think than in being 
taught how to be saved. 

I cannot believe that either of the 
parties to this controversy is altogether 
wrong or altogether right. If there 
be danger in the unthinking enthusiasm 
of the training school, there is also 
danger in the scholastic interests of our 
seminaries. If the seminary is prone to 
mistake thought about religion for 
religion itself, the training institute is 
in danger of thinking that thought and 
religion are inherently antagonistic to 
each other. If the seminary is in danger 
of mistaking eddies of contemporaneous 
speculation for the main current of 
human thought, the institute is tempted 
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to oppose all freedom of thought for 
fear of losing an external authority. 

But each of these two types of theo- 
logical training has its contribution to 
make to the religious training of the 
future. Each needs to learn from the 
other that the efficiency for which both 
are training their pupils is fundamentally 
but intelligently religious, and that all 
other matters of training, of formula, and 
of point of view are secondary to this. 
If the church is to succeed it must 
succeed as a religious institution. If it 
does not succeed as a religious institu- 
tion, it will cease to be significant, and 
die of being ignored. 


II 


Let us then insist that the church is to 
be primarily a religious institution, and 
therefore that the business of the semi- 
nary is to train men who can lead it intoa 
religious efficiency. Certain conclusions 
immediately follow. 

In the first place, a theological semi- 
nary should tend to deepen and enrich 
the religious life of the student himself. 
He must not only be told how other 
people can be made religious, but he 
should be helped to be religious himself. 
This form of training, as everyone con- 
nected with a theological seminary is 
likely to admit, is not to be regarded 
as a matter of course. No one who has 
attended state conventions and minis- 
ters’ meetings on Monday has failed to 
observe that whatever may be the 
private religion of ministers, to neglect 
the gathering of themselves together 
is certainly the custom of some. De- 
spite basket-ball and tennis, the life 
of a theological seminary is not alto- 
gether normal. The constant discus- 


sion of religious matters with a scientific 
rather than a devotional interest is 
fraught with danger to religious zeal. 
No one of us can analyze and discuss his 
finer feelings without danger of losing 
the warmth of the feelings themselves. 
Furthermore, the analytical and critical 
attitude of mind which any thorough- 
going scientific method involves, while 
indispensable for frank thinking, tends 
to make theological students think of 
their message as a problem rather than 
asananswer. To be for three years sub- 
jected to a type of religious thinking 
which must of necessity tend to remove 
college-trained men from sympathy with 
the common lot serves also to induce a 
state of mind in which the emotions of 
religious life are, to say the least, cooled. 
They are in danger of coming out experts 
in thesis-writing rather than experts in 
religion. 

How to meet this danger of inducing 
a professional rather than a personal and 
vital interest in religion is something to 
which every theological seminary re- 
peatedly addresses itself. 

But I cannot believe that the last 
word is spoken even by chapel services 
and class prayer meetings. The indi- 
vidual must himself develop religious 
initiative for his own life, if he is to 
furnish such initiative for other people’s 
lives. It is true that when a man gets 
into a church, vocational ambition often 
produces a glow of religious feeling, par- 
ticularly when he is in the pulpit or in 
some particular religious undertaking. 
But the theological seminary should 
make the cultivation of the religious 
life of its students a part of its actual 
educational process. To do this, its 
curriculum must aim at training total 
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personal efficiency in religious leadership 
rather than at scholarship. It must 
recognize expressional activities as well 
as receptivity of mind. So long as a 
course in a seminary is regarded as ex- 
clusively a search for truth, just so long 
will the expressional religious life be 
dwarfed. Every seminary should train 
its men to the expression of their own 
religion. Just how to do this each semi- 
nary will have to determine in its own 
wisdom. In my own opinion, nothing 
is so valuable as practical religious work 
in which the student is brought face to 
face with the sorrows and temptations 
of actual life. 
religious attitude, give him a sense of 
religious need, and arouse a confidence 
in the gospel which will be invaluable in 
his own life. I venture to say that the 
most effective ministers have been those 
who began their work in student pastor- 
ates. Scholastically they may have 
suffered, but, if I am correct, the chief 
business of the seminary is not to 
send forth scholars, but religious leaders. 
Study is only one element in a seminary 
course. It is hard to doubt the power 
of a gospel that saves sinners. A man 
becomes a religious leader by leading 
people into religion. 

The advantages of practical work are 
very numerous in themselves, and many 
of its dangers can be obviated if this 
practical religious work is so correlated 
with the curriculum as to become, as it 
were, laboratory practice. But even 


here we need to restrain our analogies. 
A soul is too precious to be treated as a 
laboratory, and as long as seminaries 
regard ministry to souls as merely prac- 
tice, they lose something which a sin- 
cere interest in human life gives. I 


This will evoke in him a - 


admit the difficulty in the situation, 
but my convictionis clear that a semi- 
nary can afford, if need be, to reduce 
the number of classroom hours for the 
purpose of training its students in the 
actual cure of souls. I would repeat; 
if the chief business of the seminary is 
to produce religious leaders, such leader- 
ship is not to be identified with scholastic 
attainments, splendid as such scholastic 
attainments may be. It must come 
through the power of the minister to 
minister intelligently to the religious 
needs of men, women, and children, and 
to organize them into an efficient reli- 
gious group. Such power can come only 
with practice, and should be brought to 
a first pastorate. 

Such practical training, however, 
should be regarded as only one phase of 
a curriculum demanded by the effort to 
increase the student’s efficiency in reli- 
gion. 

It cannot be too strongly stated that 
our theological seminaries make a funda- 
mental mistake in the same proportion 
as they introduce the student into the 
study of the Christian religion through 
the avenue of philosophy and linguistics. 
The proper introduction to religion is 
religion itself. Take, for example, the 
doctrine of God. How frequently is it 
the custom to approach this problem as 
if it were one phase of philosophy. We 
seek for Absolutes and prove the exist- 
ence of Infinite Personal Being, onto- 
logical, and other arguments. But just 
so far as this method is successful is it 
attended by danger lest the student shall 
find philosophy intruding itself either 
as a non-conductor between him and 
religion, or as a disintegrator of religious 
faith. To approach the doctrine of God 
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from the point of view of religion is to 
come to him first of all prayerfully and 
then through a study of the actual con- 
crete expression of human faith as it is 
found in prayer, service, ritual, the 
history of religious organization, reli- 
gious biography, thought, and worship. 
The doctrine of God has its metaphysical 
aspects, but in these the minister is not 
primarily interested. Indeed, he must 
see that they get value only as they help 
the religious life. So to set forth the 
Trinity that the God of Jesus is hidden 
behind a Greco-Roman philosophy or 
essence is untrue to the purpose of 


Athanasius and akin to the bewilder- - 


ment of agnosticism. The Trinity was 
and must be a religious, not a baldly 
metaphysical, element in Christianity. 
The minister goes to a world of sin, not 
as a lecturer upon Infinities and Abso- 
lutes, and Cosmic Wholes, but as a 
herald of an eternal and loving Father- 
God, who is so personal that we can 
know him as Spirit and Word. As a 
teacher of theology, I protest strongly 
against the belief that theology is to be 
subsumed under philosophy. If one— 
unlike myself—hesitates to regard it as 
an independent discipline, it belongs 
rather to biology. It studies religious 
life as it has been lived by successive 
generations of mankind in the effort to 
get personal help from that outer and 
awful world on which they have felt 
themselves dependent. I fancy that 
one reason why the unlettered man 
has often a warmer religious appeal 
is that, thanks to his ignorance of 
philosophy and linguistics, he has 
approached God vitally and speaks 
the burning words of actual religious 
experience. 


I would not belittle the philosophical 
theology of the past, for I appreciate 
its great service and the extraordinary 
precision of much of its thinking. I 
believe religion needs metaphysics as 
truly as does biology, but no more. 
Ultimately we know God as we know 
the outer world, actively and trustfully. 
Naturally we want a theory of knowl- 
edge to justify us in holding fast to what 
we already believe to be true, but religion 
does not rest upon theories of knowledge. 
It precedes them. Epistemology is not 
necessary to salvation. Should not the 
approach to theology therefore be 
through the experience of salvation? 
Any other approach to the doctrine of 
God leads to a reversion of method. It 
puts our knowledge of God on a funda- 
mentally false basis, is metaphysical 
rather than religious, of Aristotle rather 
than of Jesus. In religion, a definition is 
the last resort of a faith that is losing its 
momentum. In religion men live, rather 
than argue, trust rather than investigate. 
Whether we can ever build up a theology 
that shall not deaden religion or at least 
quiet it into sedate syllogisms, I do not 
know, but I do know that it is a venture 
upon which we teachers of theology 
should enter. Only as we approach the 
science of religion through religion itself 
rather than through thoughts about 
religion shall we quicken our students 
religiously. Neither they nor we can be 
enthusiastic over a God constantly under 
investigation. 

I feel the same way about the study of 
the Bible. I believe thoroughly in the 
most scientific study of the scriptural 
languages and that students should be 
trained in the methods of historical 
criticism. But we should not make 
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these the first steps in biblical study 
because we cannot efficiently lead men 
into the religious treasures of the Bible 
through the avenue of language and 
technical criticism. We are in danger 
of preparing students who can preach 
the good news of Pentateuchal analysis, 
rather than the gospel of saving God 
revealed through the sacred books of the 
Hebrew nation. We are in danger of 
sending forth students with an amateur 
knowledge of Hellenistic Greek, con- 
vinced that the first duty of a leader 
of a church is to aid deacons in the 
choice of the best theory as to the 
origin of the Synoptics. I respect men 
who have such critical theories: I have 
several myself. But they are not the 
first avenue of approach to a knowledge 
of the gospel. 

I well remember how when I first 
began to teach the New Testament I 
undertook to lead a class into a knowl- 
edge of Jesus Christ through a study of 
the chronology of his birth. I remember 
we wrestled with dates until we became 
utterly confused. I remember how, in 
the first flush of teaching the life of Paul, 
I kept an unfortunate class for a week 
pendulating between the rival North 
and South Galatia theories. I make 
these confessions with courage because 
I have long since felt that it is vastly 
better for a class to come into a knowl- 
edge of Jesus Christ through an actual 
interest in his life than through the 
stepping-stones of Chinese comets and 
imperial rescripts; and that a man can 
come to know Paul and his burning 
passion to bring the message of Jesus 
Christ to a lost world, even if he is not 
quite sure which part of Asia Minor 
housed the foolish Galatians. I have 


known teachers of the New Testament 
to spend much of the time devoted to 
introductory matters in the endeavor, 
by means of a critical analysis, to dis- 
tinguish sharply between the actual 
words of Jesus and the exposition of the 
evangelists. Such distinction must at 
some time be made if one wishes to get 
the ipsissima verba of Jesus, but it is 
misleading if one wishes to get the Chris- 
tian religion. That does not wait on 
the processes of historical criticism, but 
can be found in the New Testament as 
the actual expression of Christian experi- 
ence. Meet the student at the door of 
the seminaries with the religion of Jesus 
and his apostles, and all else can follow— 
must follow in due time. 

I do not wish to belittle scholarly 
research. I not only believe in it but, 
as committee meetings permit, I try to 
practice it. I am emphasizing what 
has become to me the categorical impera- 
tive of theological education: that first 
things should come first, that the man 
preparing to preach the Christian reli- 
gion must in the first month of residence 
in a seminary be brought face to face 
with the power as well as the problem of 
the gospel. If the impression is once 
made upon him that his task for the 
ensuing three years is to master the pro- 
legomena of religious theory rather than 
to grow in the experiences of religion 
itself, my fear is that he will develop a 
theological impartiality rather than an 
apostle’s constructive zeal. The fisher 
of men cannot catch souls with interroga- 
tion marks. 

If the Bible be studied as a trust- 
worthy record of God’s growing revelation 
of himself through human experience, 
it should be taught from the point of 
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view of such experience and revelation. 
To see the development of Christianity 
in its broad movement rather than in 
its details is to give men a positive 
introduction to religion. It will make 
them feel that the Bible was written for 
a religious purpose and will help them 
to use it religiously. Such treatment 
is by no means to be identified with 
superficial homilies upon the goodness 
of Abraham and the moral instability 
of Jacob. It can be made and should 
be made a severe mental discipline, but 
every step in that discipline should lead 
a student more deeply into the truly 
religious aspects of biblical life. 

Particularly is this true, in the case 
of the New Testament. It is of course 
imperative that the student should 
know the time and place and purpose and 
occasion of the writing of the various 
New Testament books. In these days 
he cannot be left ignorant of critical 
problems and processes, but the New 
Testament should not be so taught as 
to become little more than a collection of 
critical problems. It should be taught 
for what it really is—the record of God 
in the life of his Son and his immediate 
followers. 

And this brings one to a most impor- 
tant element in the teaching of church 
history. The more we know about 
life in the physical world the more we 
realize that a cell may literally project 
itself into successive organisms. Such 
a fact is more than an analogy for the 
student of church history. Church his- 
tory is the study of the genetic working 


of Jesus Christ down through the ages.’ 


He touched his disciples, they touched 
others who in their turn touched still 
others. He lives on, the Vine in the 


branches. Some time we shall see 
developed a method of teaching church 
history which in loyalty to a severe 
historical method shall lay emphasis 
upon the power of Christianity to breed 
true to itself. The test of the acorn 
is its ability to produce acorns, and the 
test of Christianity is its ability to pro- 
duce men and institutions dominated 
by Jesus Christ. So long as church his- 
tory tends to become a record of con- 
fused’ heresies and doctrines, so long 
shall we be in danger of having it divert 
students from religion to footnotes. 


III 


At the expense of taxing your pa- 
tience, I wish to speak of one other ele- 
ment in the call to the seminary to 
train religious leaders of our religion; 
and that is that the student should be 
taught to see that preaching is a social 
task. Preach the gospel he must, for 
there is a steady demand for good 
preachers. The pulpit has not lost its 
power or its prestige. The minister 
who neglects his sermons will find his 
people neglecting church. But difficult 
as it is, it is easier to teach men homi- 
letics than spiritual leadership of a social 
group. For the past few years there 
has been a growing desire on the part of 
our clergy to be prophetic. As near as 
I can understand this ambition, a 
prophetic minister is one who speaks 
out whatever he regards as true. Per- 
sonally, I think that that is by no 
means always advisable. What one 
regards as truth is not always true. 
Very many good people do not have 
good sense. It often happens that a 
preacher under the spell of an unaccus- 
tomed opinion feels impelled to utter 
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something which he could much more 
safely write out and put in his study 
table’s drawer to ripen. Too much of 
what passes today as prophetic utterance 
is miscellaneous denunciation colored 
by hasty generalizations and born 
of a superficial knowledge of human 
nature. 

We want, of course, preachers whodare 
to speak out their opinions, but I think 
we need even more preachers who have 
sensible opinions to speak out. In the 
same proportion as a man regards him- 
self as subject to the exclusive duty of 
uttering messages is he very likely to find 
his leadership less efficient than it should 
be. There are, of course, exceptions 
to such a statement as this, for there are 
many men who will go down in history 
as oracles of the spiritual life. But 
most of us need to get expert advice 
before we decide that we are to be 
classed with Chrysostom and Phillips 
Brooks. And Chrysostom and Phillips 
Brooks were administrators as well as 
preachers. Most ministers’ success lies 
in their capacity to set churches into 
operation by spiritual preaching, and 
then to organize them by the grace of 
committees. Christianity never has 
been and never will be built up upon the 
one foundation of interesting or even 
inspiring talk. A church that will not 
work is a church that will die of lack of 


exercise. A minister who cannot organ- 


ize his churches about a message will 
always be looking for providential open- 
ings where he can use his least unsuc- 
cessful sermons. 

It goes without saying that a theologi- 
cal seminary cannot make great leaders 
out of little men. Theological semi- 
naries are not responsible for the breed 
of men that go into the ministry. They 


cannot send out a Paul when they are 
intrusted with a Demas, but it is amaz- 
ing what a well-organized seminary can 
do with men whom it can inspire with a 
full sense of the apostolic significance 
of their calling. 

The apostle Paul seems to have been 
a master in the handling of committees 
and church officials. The difficulty 
with too many ministers is that they do 
not know how to get along with strong 
men. They think leadership means 
“‘bossing”” people. They are tempted 
“to bring things to an issue,” so that 
one side or the other must win. Ido not 
know whether it is possible for a sem- 
inary to teach administrative common- 
sense, but it certainly should make 
an effort to give its students not only an 
idea of their social and administrative 
obligations as leaders of churches, but 
also some intimation of the general line 
of procedure which will be least likely 
to lead to deadlocks and the most 
likely to lead to efficient organization. 
At least they can be taught that the 
noisiest saints are not necessarily the 
sanest leaders. 

A course in pastoral duties is indis- 
pensable, but it is not enough. A 
man must know society, he must know 
how to study surroundings in the way 
of making surveys; if need be, he must 
know something of the organization of 
business concerns, reform organizations 
—in fact, any group which actually is 
performing its proper tasks. Most of 


all should he be given to feel that one 
reason why men do not succeed in their 
churches is that they do not know how 
to organize their members, and are too 
lazy tolearn. He should be taught that 
the pulpit has been joined by God to 
the pew and that whenever he finds 
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himself saying “I like to preach, but 
I do not like committee work,” he 
should repent and ask divine forgiveness. 
As a leader of religion, the minister’s 
task is both to utter and to institu- 
tionalize his message so that the mem- 
bers of his church individually and 
co-operatively shall embody in the 
community the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Such a supreme task lifts the minis- 
try from a chaplaincy into a power. A 
minister who can inspire his people with 
a message from the depths of his own 
spiritual life and lead them to carry 
that inspiration into social relations is a 
genuine social leader. Until he can 
thus legitimize his position as the 
medium and promoter of moral inspira- 
tion, he is a social ornament glued to 
real life by a salary. But if he is to 
achieve his great task, two things are 
indispensable: he must be trained to 
inspire and educate the individual to 
religious growth, and he must be further 
trained to bring spiritual inspiration and 
guidance to the course of human affairs. 
The two conceptions are by no means 
mutually exclusive. History, after all, is 
only a record of how folks act, and it is 
the business of a church to make the 
ideals of folk-action those of Jesus 
Christ. The theological student should 
be trained to see that the future grows 
out of the present and that perhaps the 
largest contribution that he can make 
to international morality, to industrial 
disputes, and to the entire course of 
social evolution will be a group of men 
and women who share in his spiritual 
enthusiasm and his confidence that 
Jesus has revealed how God is really 
at work in the world. The New Testa- 
ment church gained its social signifi- 
cance, not because it had a program, 


but because its members had a Chris- 
tian attitude of mind. For a variety of 
reasons it did not undertake social 
reconstruction, but it embodied ideals 
which directed successive social minds. 
The church can render the same service 
today, provided only its pastors grasp 
the significance, not only of the gospel 
about Jesus, but the gospel of Jesus. 
Here is its supreme social task: not to 
publish programs but to beget in men 
the sacrificial social-mindedness that 
God displays in Jesus Christ. In this 
moment of storm and stress when civili- 
zation is being tested and Christianity 
itself is challenged, the cry is ever more 
importunate for a religious leadership 
that shall take Jesus seriously and 
believe that it is better to give justice 
than it is to fight for rights, because 
of the revelation in him that God him- 
self so acts. 

Let those of us who represent theo- 
logical instruction face our duty with 
level eyes. It is no time for us to debate 
minutiae of scholarship, doctrinal pre- 
cision, or ecclesiastical polities. Our 
task ‘is set by needs of the church of 
Jesus Christ, and its task is set by the 
spiritual crisis of a world. Let us in 
prayer and spiritual discipline reconse- 
crate ourselves to the training of those 
in whose hands must lie the future 
leadership of the church. If we grow 
academic, their leadership will be less 
vital; if we exalt knowledge above love 
their enthusiasm will grow cold; if we 
fail to lead them into new experiences 
of God, their leadership will grow less 
religious, and the church, which should 
honor its Head by serving the world 
for which He died, will be weakened at 
the very moment when it should be 
growing strong. 
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IF RELIGION IS LIFE, WHAT IS THE 
“SABBATH’”? 


LAURENS H. SEELYE 
Chatham, New Jersey 


The question which the title of this article raises is unusual. It opens up a topic 
about which many feel intensely, but the issue which is here raised is not between the 
observance of the first and the seventh day, but rather the whole question of the observance 
of one sacred day in the week. This line of argument ought to appeal especially to men 
whose views of Sunday observance or Sabbath observance are latitudinarian. Perhaps 
it will also help those of our readers who are more sensitive to the legalistic elements 
which have worked their way into our religious life. 


The first day of the week is in an 
anomalous position. For some it is 
an opportunity for physical rest; for 
certain people it rolls in with the weekly 
stint of church-going; for a few it sug- 
gests the cultivation of the inner life; 
for a considerable number its glorious 
outstanding characteristic is that it is 
the only day of the week that contains 
nothing in particular. The people who 
think that this position of the first day 
is precarious add to the ordinary week- 
day proscriptions against gambling or 
liquor-selling special ones for the “‘Sab- 
bath.” So they place the ban upon 
excursions or baseball or moving-picture 
theaters. In place of these they would 
substitute the venerable practices by 
which men have been accustomed to 
express their religious life—church wor- 
ship, Bible-study, meditation in solitude, 
and similar disciplines. Their “infidel” 
foes, who are indifferent to, or ridicule, 
religion as such, make no organized 
attempt to spread abroad a different 
and freer conception of the “Sabbath”; 
but when one scrutinizes the “Sabbath” 
life of such he is likely to find that the 


chief element which it contains for them 
is not working. For work they substi- 
tute some form of pleasure; generally, I 
think, wholesome and recreative. Prob- 
ably very few who have a personal con- 
viction or special practice with regard 
to the “Sabbath” realize that it is in- 
dicative of their view of religion. ‘Sab- 
bath observance”’ is no isolated question. 
It involves one’s conception of religion. 
What religion is, is vital to a final defini- 
tion of the “Sabbath.” But the ques- 
tion which has interested me, and which 
seems important in certain circles today, 
is: “If religion is life, what is the ‘Sab- 
bath’?” Given this view of religion— 
which is widespread—what bearing does 
it have upon Sabbatarianism? And 
this very idea of religion as life we see 
postulated in the lives of many who, in 
the technical sense, do not call them- 
selves “religious.” 

Probably many of us find among our 
friends people who do not make the sharp 
differentiation between God and man, 
between religion and life, between the 
material and the spiritual, which was for- 
merly held and considered to be vital to 
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religion. Possibly some of us resemble 
our friends in this. We speak of an 
“immanent” God. As “immanent” we 
are experiencing him in the same way 
that we know our friends. Although 
the difference between us and our friends, 
their superiority over us, adds a certain 
awe to the relationship, the basic qual- 
ities which originally effected the friend- 
ship are the ones we hold in common with 
our friends. In some mutual interest, 
in a sudden flash of personality which 
coincides with a hitherto unexpressed 
impulse or aspiration of our own life, in 
co-operation on a plan of campaign—in 
these ways we pass from strangership 
to acquaintanceship and then to friend- 
ship. In spite of the attraction of 
unlikeness, there must be some similar- 
ity. The unlikeness must be likable, 
at least. So with our relation to God. 
We are interested in him because of his 
kinship with us. We do not wish to 
eliminate the other; we simply are not 
interested in it. Not God’s deity, but 
his love; not his infinity, but his human- 
ity, are what make our religious experi- 
ence valuable. Then, too, we do find 
God at all times and in everything. The 
reason is because we look for him, rather 
than simply listen for the sound of his 
name. Where God is invoked, there he 
generally is—we hope. But where love 
is, there God is—and no mistake. So 
when, on the street, in the papers, in 
friendship, we see love triumphing 
over hate, there the heart swells in 
response and involuntarily bursts into 
the cry, “O God, I see Thee!” 
This partly accounts for the fact 
that today there are people who are 
deeply religious, yet not admittedly 
theistic. 


When I ask the question which forms 
the title of this paper I am thinking of 
this type of people—people who really 
believe that religion is life. They do 
not think of religious experience as 
another form of experience different 
from the experiences of hourly life, but 
as the essence of it all. For them reli- 
gious experience is experience in which 
one’s socialized purposes, emotions, and 
ideas are operative, experience in which 
the idealistic and aspirational tendencies 
are stressed. They find exaltation, love, 
a challenge to service, in everything. 
The interruption of an interesting maga- 
zine article by the little child who wishes 
to exhibit his cake of mud, by its implicit 
faith in one’s sympathetic observation, 
engenders in the religious man a recipro- 
cal love, and stimulates his faith in the 
creative possibility of the child. To the 
irreligious man this interruption is only 
an importunate and inexcusable viola- 
tion of the hoary convention that a child 
should be seen and not heard. The 
reader’s impression of a newspaper 
account of a heroic deed brands him an 
infidel or a theist: if he is the former, 
the story is a thrilling spectacle; to the 
latter, it is a glorious symbol. Our 
fathers felt this God-spirit when they 
read the Bible, even in the pessimism of 
Ecclesiastes or in the imprecatory 
Psalms. Those today who believe that 
religion is life have the same sort of 
experience in reading poetry or a news- 
paper, in laying a large plan, in convers- 
ing with friends. They do not say they 
know God, for they do not know that 
they know him—they have secured their 
experience in a way so different from 
that of their fathers. But when we 
compare the two sorts of experiences, 
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correcting the individuals’ diverse testi- 
monies to them by the kindred results, 
we find them so similar as to be led to 
the belief that they are the same. At 
a chautauqua it is ““’Way Down South 
in Dixie’”’ which sends the audience into 
an ecstacy of enthusiasm. The “ Mar- 
seillaise”’ would not touch them; but it 
does for the Frenchman what “’Way 
Down South in Dixie” does for the 
chautauquan. Yet one could never 
confuse the two tunes. 

The church has sometimes admitted, 
but rarely asserted, that religion is life. 
Religionists have used it as a catch- 
phrase in the past, but mention to them 
the fact that a political convention is a 
part of life and they crawl in quickly and 
hasten to deny the debatable fact that a 
political convention has any points of 
similarity with a prayer-meeting. But 
others believe that it has, for they main- 
tain still their original conviction that 
religion is life. By this they mean that 
religion is nothing less than life, that it 
is not different from life, in the sense of 
being separable from it. Where they 
meet and shake hands with the other 
point of view is to admit that for pur- 
poses of reasoning or worship it is neces- 
sary and possible to make a distinction 
between religion and life. They also 
admit that to conserve religion as an 
entity you have to admit a certain dis- 
tinction between the political conven- 
tion and the prayer-meeting, but hold 
that you make such a distinction tem- 
porarily—only to make the convention 
more like the prayer-meeting. Such 
difference as there is between religion and 
life is not like that between day and 
night, but between morning and after- 
noon. The light that pervades them 


both is artificially divided by man into 
two units, for the sake of convenience. 
The belief that religion is life, as I have 
observed it (and experienced it), means 
that religion is the essence of all life; not 
in any esoteric sense, but in the way in 
which we say of our friends, “The 
secret of his success is his unceasing 
industry,” or “The spirit of his life is his 
love for his fellow-men.” Religion be- 
comes the content of any action which 
gives it significance. In any action, 
whether that of entering a theater, meet- 
ing a friend, sending a check, or lament- 
ing the loss of a child, the religious 
element is that factor in the action which 
makes it important, vital, of personal 
interest. The reason we distinguish this 
element as “religious” is that by bring- 
ing the “religious” to bear upon “life,” 
life may be made in turn more reli- 
gious. What we are after in our 
religion-distinguished-from-life is to pro- 
duce religion-operative-in-life. Antith- 
esis ministers to synthesis. 

The practical application of this 
view of religion relates it to the Sun- 
day problem. Prayer-meetings, Sunday 
services, and such are not ends in 
themselves. They are stated periods 
when, and methods by which, one recalls 
to his attention the spiritual element 
that is in his life all along, at every 
moment of time. When a child asks to 
do something that we “don’t want him 
to do,” our response is often instinctive, 
according to our feelings. In our rational 
and judicial moments we recognize that 
the answer should be given with regard 
to the spiritual need of the child. Now, 
the spirit of the child manifests itself 
in his acts. It cannot be taken out and 
treated and trained separately from 
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these. It is in our reaction to the 
request or the action of the child that 
we ennoble or debase his spirit. So it 
is necessary that the determinant in 
our response to him be our interest in 
his deepest ethical, spiritual (call it 
what you will!) welfare. So, for the 
time being, in church and ecclesiastical 
services we distinguish between life 
and religion, between body and spirit, 
between person and personality, and 
consider these latter as things in them- 
selves. We hope that by making this 
distinction in thought and for worship 
we may lay up a store of interest in the 
deep and vital factors of our experience, 
so that when we return to the problem 
of the child, for instance, we shall be 
determined in our response to him, not 
by our feelings and personal inclination, 
but by an intelligent, forward-looking 
sympathy. And possibly, if he is re- 
questing the privilege of sleeping under 
the trees, we shall be less moved by the 
“foolishness” of a boy always wanting 
to sleep out of doors at night than by a 
loving consideration of what that boy 
in particular needs to develop his adoles- 
cent manhood. So, as a result of our 
temporary distinction between religion 
and life we go along thinking, reading, 
working, trying in every situation con- 
fronting us to make the inner, vital, 
personal element the prominent and 
paramount one. 

Of course the “Sabbath” is not a 
peculiarly Christian conception. It is 
Hebraic. With the Hebrews “holiness” 
meant “apartness.”” Consequently their 
Holy Onewas transcendent in what seems 
to us like a spatial sense, mediated to the 
people through the priestly and prophetic 
orders. The chief emphasis upon his 


special day was “to keep it holy.” 
But the Fourth Commandment states 
the method by which to preserve holi- 
ness, namely, to abstain from work. 
In accordance with this and with their 
underlying idea of holiness the Israelites 
stoned the man whom they caught 
gathering sticks on the “Sabbath.” In 
varying form this spirit and attitude 
has persisted down to the present time, 
although it is illuminating to notice in 
passing that so great a church Father 
as Augustine writes, in his tract On the 
Spirit and the Letter: “Well, now, I 
should like to be told what there is in 
these ten commandments, except that 
on the observance of the Sabbath, which 
ought not to be kept by the Christian”’; 
and later: “Well, then, is it owing to 
the one precept about the Sabbath-day, 
which is included among them, that the 
Decalogue is called ‘the letter that 
killeth’?” I presume that in the minds 
of most of “he Sabbatarians their ‘“‘Sab- 
bath” obligations are supposed to be 
a particularly Christian duty. Or, as 
a staunch Presbyterian serving-woman 
said to a friend of mine one Sunday 
morning when, caught at the end of a 
hard trip with only two pairs of trousers, 
he asked her whether she would request 
the cook to put an iron on the stove so 
that he could press out the extra pair 
for church: “Sir, I don’t like to, for the 
cook is a Catholic; and she’ll think, 
‘Why, those Protestants aren’t any 
better than us—they don’t keep Sunday 
either’!”” It has seemed to me rather 
pitiful to hear people twist Jesus’ words 
when he told the Sabbatarians of his 
day that not the “Sabbath” but man is 
lord. As the large number of sects in 
history have tried to enlist the teachings 
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of Jesus in behalf of their programs, it 
would be comforting to get Jesus’ pro- 
nunciamento against Sunday excur- 
sions! The little obstacle in the way is 
that Jesus’ life and words do not lend 
themselves without manufacture to this 
view. Our good Presbyterian forbears 
took Calvin as their guide in most 
matters of the faith, but when they 
edited his IJmstitutes they were con- 
strained to warn its readers against one 
flaw in his character—his failure to 
observe strictly the “Sabbath.” Pos- 
sibly they were thinking of the time 
when that rock-ribbed defender of the 
faith, John Knox, is reported to have 
visited Calvin and to have been horrified 
at finding him engaged on a Sunday 
afternoon in a game of bowls! 

I wonder whether there is not a 
frequent and close connection between 
this idea of a “transcendent” God 
and Sabbatarianism. This idea of God 
stressed his difference from us; and the 
necessitated “‘holiness” of the “Sab- 
bath” kept it thoroughly and rigidly 
separate from the other days. Later, 
the “transcendent” emphasis brought 
out the intellectual incomprehensibility 
of God. God was infinite, mysterious, 
inexplicable, and so forth—down through 
a long list of Latin words which thinkers, 
who had not learned the method of dis- 
covering new things in the external 
world, spun out with logical dexterity 
and aridness. Vital to the worship of 
many is the conviction that God passes 
imagination and understanding. But, 
aside from the latent mystery of exist- 
ence itself, we deal with known quanti- 
ties—clothes, food, work, friends—so 
that the emphasis upon the unknown, 
unknowable, and transcendent as the 


distinctive element in God implies clearly 
a difference between God and the world, 
between religion and life. It justifies 
a program of six days during which one’s 
activities may be what he wishes, pro- 
vided they are moral, and a certain day 
upon which the previously proper activ- 
ities become taboo and sinful. For if 
God be characterized by what makes 
him different from us, then his day must 
be differentiated from the other days. 
What about Sunday in the lives of 
those who practice their belief in religion 
as life? It becomes a means to every 
other day. Not alone in the sense in 
which Sabbatarians have used it: if 
kept, a sort of magical guaranty of the 
happiness and success of the rest of the 
week. This view seemed to imply that 
Sunday was not only to be distinguished 
from the other days, but was to be 
separated from them in activity. At 
that time, by abstaining from tennis 
or sewing, by reading the Bible and 
“devotional” literature, one laid up a 
treasure of spirituality to last over to the 
next Sunday, when one stored up some 
more. If, however, we truly believe 
that religion is life, and have formulated 
the similarity and the distinction be- 
tween the two, we have a basis for a 
new Sabbatarianism. Weeks and years 
are temporal expressions of life. Our 
experience falls into certain years, weeks, 
and days. The problem of Sunday 
versus the week days is the objective 
expression of one’s philosophy of reli- 
gion. According to one’s idea of the 
relation between religion and life will 
his Sunday be related to his week days. 
If I believe that religion is different from 
life, then my Sunday must be different 
from the rest of the week. If I believe 
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that there is an inherent separation 
between religion and life, then I must 
carefully preserve Sunday from contact 
with the activities of the week. My 
ecclesiasticism is dependent upon my 
philosophy. But if I believe—and here 
we reach the gist of the matter—that 
religion and life are one, only to be 
distinguished from each other that we 
may worship and thus bring them to- 
gether again, then Sunday is to be differ- 
entiated from the other days, not by 
being isolated from them, but by being 
distinguished from them. By making 
such a distinction we trust that less 
distinction will be necessary, that the 
activities of Sunday and of the weekdays 
may be more complexedly intertwined. 

Nor is the pious soul justified in say- 
ing in sadness and alarm, “Why, this 
would do away with Sunday! We 
should become just like those infidel 
French! Sunday, church, God, char- 
acter—all would be lost!” The man 
who would speak in this way has over- 
looked the salient point of the problem. 
As long as a distinction between religion 
and life is in any way necessary or useful 
we cannot do away with Sunday. The 
whole question hinges on the sort of 
distinction which we make between the 
two. Without being able to enter into 
a discussion of the matter here, it seems 
to me that an inductively conducted 
comparison of the two reveals very 
clearly the distinguishing mark of “reli- 
gion.” Itis worship. In “life” a man 
is continually relating himself to his 
office, his practice, his finances, his 
friends, and other things. In worship 
man engages in a more or less conscious 
relationship with some invisible object, 
which he considers at least as powerful 


as, and probably more powerful than, 
himself. Worship is the distinguishing 
mark of religion. Consequently, since 
we have selected worship as the char- 
acteristic by which we are justified for 
the time being in denoting the distinc- 
tion between religion and life, on carry- 
ing that over into the Sunday question 
we naturally find that Sunday is funda- 
mentally the day of worship. If wor- 
ship is helpful to life in general, then 
Sunday has this very value for the 
week days. If worship is vital to life 
at large, then it is not only irreligious, 
it is folly, to think of doing away with 
Sunday. It would be akin to the 
method of the man who is so rabidly 
energetic that he proposes to banish 
sleep entirely, in order that he may have 
more time in which to work! 

If, then, religion is life, what is the 
“Sabbath”? It is Sunday. It is to 
be classed still under a somewhat 
different heading from Monday, Tues- 
day, and the other days of the week. 
The fact of Sunday remains the same. 
But we must define it differently. It 
is the day of worship—not in the sense 
that no other day is one of worship, or 
that it is not possible or desirable to 
worship while one does the washing 
on Monday or the sweeping on Thurs- 
day, but it is the day of worship in the 
sense that men who worship have agreed 
that that is the time in which they will 
re-emphasize their belief in worship 
and mutually practice it in their lives, 
just as they rather generally agree 
that, sleep being a good thing, the 
night is the time they select for it. 
With artificial lighting systems they 
might as well sleep in the daytime. 
Some do. 
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People who spend their time saying 
that religion is life are often dilettante. 
They say it, not in order to secure more 
“religion,” but in order to loll in an easier 
and more effortless “life.” They talk 
about religion, not that they may have 
more of it, but to absolve themselves 
from it. They hope, by making religion 
and life synonymous, to be able to sub- 
stitute “life,”’ with its enjoyable golf tour- 
naments, cocktail luncheons, woman’s 


suffrage intoxication, or Shavian argu-- 


ments, for the major injunction: Seek 
ye first the rule of Love. For them, or 
for their more intellectual relatives, the 
difference between religious and irre- 
ligious people is between those who can 
discuss the spiritual transformation of 
“Paracelsus” and criticize Bergson. in 
the original tongue, with those who read 
the New York American, wear brown 
sox with black shoes, or eat unchap- 
eroned in a dairy lunch. For such 
thinkers, for whom thought is the toy 
rather than the tool of leisure, if religion 
is life then Sunday is a nonentity, a 
bore, or a carnival, as the case may be. 
To the man who is passionately 
devoted to the personal values in life, 
Sunday is a wonderful season. It is 
the time when he reassures himself of 
the supremacy and goodness of per- 
sonality. It is the time when he joins 
with other men—if he can find any!— 
in avowing this creed and expressing 
this faith. So, when the minister gives 
thanks for “this chosen and divinely 
appointed tabernacle of the Lord, in 
which we may bow before Thee, O Thou 
who sittest afar off in the heavens,” 
at such a time he forgets the quaint and 
mediaeval terminology and feels that 
what the devout soul in the pulpit as 
well as the bending forms around him 


mean, after all, is that life is something 
more than food and body than raiment. 

Neither may such a man be afraid 
of a game of golf, or even of baseball, on 
Sunday. When he says that religion 
is life, he means business. He believes 
that religion is latent in all life, and he 
not merely assents to this fact in an 
intellectual way, he treats life as though 
it really were religious. Now, the diffi- 
culty with men who play golf on Sunday 
is, not that they play golf, but that they 
are not religious! The experience of 
theirs which is the nearest to worship is 
when ‘they find without lengthy search 
the ball they sliced into the bush, or 
when they evoke divine assistance in 
speeding up the caddy. If they cared 
anything about personality, they might 
discover that their caddies would lose 
their jobs unless they consented to work 
seven days out of seven. But there are 
many who do worship; who feel in the 
exhilaration of a successful drive an 
expansive, ennobling emotion; who find 
in the disappointment of a poor play a 
depression of spirit which it is the glory 
of personality to conquer; who use the 
moments of walking from hole to hole 
to drink deeply of the air, vividly con- 
scious that it is the insurging of the 
breath of God. They are men whose 
hearts thrill with a humble thankfulness 
for an afternoon with the God of green 
nature, and resolve that the activity 
of the afternoon shall lay up a reserve 
of moral energy to fortify their characters 
against the assaults of bricks and bonds 
and unbrotherliness. 

It would seem to me that the man 
who is ardently and sincerely interested 
in all that deeper significance of life 
which he calls “religion” would be 
eager to join with others who have a 
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similar interest, although they may 
express it in very different ways and in 
language which it takes effort for him 
to understand. I should think he would 
wish to join in common worship—that 
is, if he were sincere, and did not claim 
a monopoly of the only way in which to 
state the underlying truth which he holds 
in agreement with the rest. Yet some 
prefer to go it alone. So when you ask 
the business man or his wife in their 
comfortable summer home why they 
don’t go to church and show the country- 
side that they are interested in the 
communal activities of the people, they 
say, each in his or her way, “Why, I 
can worship in the woods—I don’t 
' believe one needs to go to church in 
order to worship.” Can they worship 
in the woods? Certainly. Anyone 
with the worship-passion in his blood 
knows that. 
der. I did not need to wonder when I 
found one who had said this lying in a 
hammock slung between two giant pine 
trees, and reading—Robert W. Cham- 
bers! Does one stay away from the 
communal worship in order to worship 
better—let’s be honest for once!—or 
in order not to have to worship? That 
is the question, isn’t it? I hold no brief 
for the church. I believe in worship. 
If you stay away from church, saying 
that you don’t need to go there to wor- 
ship, can you be square with your soul 
unless you then and there worship? I 
can’t. All my intellectual honesty and 
spiritual energy rises and with one voice 
calls to me: Worship! Worship here! 
- And show those ecclesiastics you don’t 
need their darksome temple! Down, 
down on your knees before God! 


Do they? Well, I won-- 


I cannot help sympathizing with the 
minister who announced not long ago 
to his summer congregation that he 
would guarantee to finish his service 
in an hour, so that the men could start 
around the links, provided they would 
attend the service—this, despite the 
fact that some sarcastic wag suggested 
that he locate the first tee directly out- 
side the church vestibule! If religion 
is life, then it cannot be wrong to live 
on Sunday. The fault lies here—not 
in the thing one does, but in what one 
fails to do. The sacrilege is not in the 
golf or whatever other legitimate activ- 
ity one chooses to engage in; it is in 
failing to worship. Worship distin- 
guishes “religion” from “life.” Wor- 
ship, and communal worship particu- 
larly, distinguishes Sunday among the 
seven days of the week. The man who 
believes he is religious because he is 
loving and searching for the great, 
persistent, personal values of life, the 
man to whom the phrase “Religion is 
life” is neither the hollow formula of the 
dilettante nor the bromide of the reli- 
gionist—ah, such a man will feel that the 
great desecration of the “Sabbath” is 
his failure to worship, his omission of the 
opportunity so to associate himself with 
his noblest ideal that it shall influence 
his life more pervasively and powerfully. 
The Sunday proscription of amusement, 
exercise, recreation! Many things we 
do not know—this one thing we do: the 
single purpose of the religious man is 
the sincere, complete, and unqualified 
subordination of all life to his one pas- 
sion—to perpetuate by living example 
the incarnation. If religion is life, the 
“Sabbath” will become Sunday. 
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In an earlier number of the Biblical 
World* I wrote an article under this same 
head in which I dealt with the somewhat 
extremely conservative attitude toward 
biblical archaeology and the higher 
criticism. In the present article I wish 
to deal with the somewhat ultra-liberal 
attitude toward biblical archaeology 
and the conservative view of the Bible. 
What was said in the former part of 
that article we could well repeat here, 
changing the word “conservative” to 
“ultra-liberal,”’ for the ultra-liberals 
seem as much swayed by their prejudices 
as are the ultra-conservatives, and seem 
as anxious to preserve inviolate their 
own intellectual preserves. 

Whereas once we were taught that 
the Babylonians and other peoples must 
have received their stories of the Crea- 
tion, the Deluge, etc., from the Hebrews, 
now we are swung to the other extreme 
and are told that practically every 
Hebrew (Israelite) rite, belief, custom, 
and law is of Babylonian origin. If a 
very conservative scholar can write: 


Among all the nations scattered over the 
face of the earth, the Hebrews alone were 
instructed by God, who gave them not 
only a full account of the creation of the 
world and all living creatures, but also a 
code of laws to regulate their conduct. 
All the questions they fain would ask were 


fully answered and no room was left for 
conjectures, 


there are yet a great number of scholars 
who would have us believe that the 
Bible is a decidedly human book with 
no mark of the divine upon it, seeing 
that Palestine was merely a back-wash 
of Babylonia, that Babylonian language 
and literature, culture and religion 
dominated the whole Semitic world for 
many centuries both before and after 
the Exodus of the Israelites, and that 
the Israelites, being Semites in Palestine, 
were absolutely under the intellectual 
and religious dominance of the Baby- 
lonians. 

Professor Hugo Winckler writes: 

The land of Canaan has never been any- 
thing but a domain of Babylonian civiliza- 
tion. 


Professor Friedrich Delitzsch writes: 


When the twelve tribes of Israel invaded 
the land of Canaan, they entered a country 
which belonged absolutely to the domain 
of Babylonian civilization . . . . not only 
the industry, but also the commercial law, 
the customs and the science of Babylon 
were the standards of the land. 


Professor Gunkel, speaking of the 
Tel-el-Amarna tablets, says: 


Syria and Canaan must have been sub- 
ject to the influence of Babylonian culture 


1 August, 1915. I wish to take this opportunity of thanking all who wrote words of appre- 


ciation and suggestion regarding that article. 


It was, perhaps, natural that some, in view of the 


title, should think it one-sided in that I dealt with only the conservative side. Had I done what I 
first intended, and what some have since suggested, the article would have grown to such a size 
that it would have been necessary to print it in two numbers, and so I left the ultra-liberal position 


th the brief mention on p. 107. 
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in much the same way, perhaps, as in the 
eighteenth century the whole refined world— 
and the diplomats as well—spoke French. 

. Canaan was, as concerns its culture, 
a a Babylonian province, before Israel had 
found its way into the country. 


Let it be understood that we are not 
opposed to those who find the influence 
of Babylonia on Israel, of Babel on 
Bible. We are, however, opposed to its 
extreme setting by some scholars. How- 
ever we may try to evade the issue, it 
must be recognized by all that Baby- 
lonia has played a greater part in the life 
of Israel than we have hitherto thought. 
The Israelites were not an isolated 
people, they were not so shut off from 
all outside influences that they were 
enabled to develop a peculiar and merely 
local culture. They lived and moved 
and had their being in a land where the 
Babylonian language and script were 
predominant, and hence could not escape 
the influence of its literature and ideas. 

This influence is admitted by scholars 
of all schools of biblical scholarship. 
Allow me to quote four representative 


scholars from four different schools. 
Kittel writes: 


We can declare with certainty that Pales- 
tine was under the influence of Babylonian 
civilization, and that the influence continued 
for centuries later throughout the whole 
of Syria. .... Just as several centuries 
later, when Palestine and Syria were in 
name and reality subjects of Egypt, we find 
Babylonian writings and myths current 
in these countries, so we may presume was 
the Babylonian Code—whether preserved 
in writing or orally—known and practiced 


in these countries during the Amarna period 
and earlier... . . We know that Palestine, 
before and in the days of Moses, was largely 
under the intellectual influence of the coun- 
try [Babylon] where the above-mentioned 
laws [Hammurabi] were formulated; we 
know too that in those days the relations 
between Babylonia and Palestine were very 
friendly. 

Canon Sayce writes: 

When the Israelites invaded Palestine, 
accordingly, we may conclude that like 
the Babylonian language and script, the 
Babylonian Code of Hammurabi was still 
current there. Its provisions, in fact, 
must have been enforced and obeyed wher- 
ever the political power and influence of 
Babylonia were felt. 


Professor Kyle writes: 

At the beginning of the history of re- 
vealed religion, as it took its rise from 
Abraham, Babylonia was dominant in 
Palestine? 

Professor Peake writes: 

It is still a subject of keen dispute how 
far the Babylonian culture affected the 
civilization and religion of Israel... . 
but the sum total of influence, direct and 
indirect, must have been very great and 
it is only in comparatively recent times that 
the student of the Bible has had the material 
in his hands for judging how great it was. 


I have quoted these four scholars 
because they represent such different 
schools, and also because it is well for 
the timid preacher to know that he 
need not fear to believe that the influ- 
ence was exerted. There are scores of 
illustrations the preacher or Bible 
student can find, if he will look for them, 


1 Monumental Facts and Higher Critical Fancies, p. 70. 
2 The Deciding Voice of the Monuments, p. 201; see also pp. 74, 84-85. 
3 The Bible. Its Origin, Its Significance, etc., pp. 30, 31, 45, 157- 
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shedding a new light from Babylon on 
his Bible. 

The finding of the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets in Egypt in 1887, the finding of 
the cuneiform tablets at Lachish and 
Gezer, the finding of the correspondence 
of Ishtar-Washar at Taanach (twelve 
cuneiform tablets), the finding of the 
Creation and Deluge tablets, and the 
Code of Hammurabi with its “Mosaic” 
resemblances are sufficient of themselves 
to convince us that the influence of 
Babylon was not a light matter. 

Who could have imagined a few years 
ago that the Pharaohs of Egypt, the 
kings of the Mitanni and of Cyprus, as 
well as the Egyptian governors in 
Canaan, had to correspond in the cunei- 
form script! And yet such is the fact 
in the light of the findings of archae- 
ology. How long the influence had been 
exerted we do not know, though it is 
highly probably that it had been exerted 
from the days of Sargon of Accad (the 
earlier date of whose reign we are still 
led to accept). In any case we know 
that six hundred years before Abraham 
Babylonian kings (Hammurabi, e.g., 
2123-2081) had claimed authority over 
the “West Land.” 

While this influence was at first politi- 
cal, yet of necessity it follows that 
something of the elements of the civiliza- 
tion, arts, manners, science, and religious 
beliefs of the Babylonians would pass 
into the lands governed by them and 
would be absorbed by their subject 
peoples. Is it through this channel that 
the Israelites received the legends of the 
Creation, the Deluge, etc.? And is it 


“ments of the 


through this channel that so many ele- 
“Mosaic” law were 
derived? Dr. Driver cautiously writes: 

It may thus have been through the 
Canaanites that the Babylonian traditions 
and beliefs—or, at least, in some cases, the 
echoes of them—which we find in the early 
chapters of Genesis reached the Hebrews. 


On the earlier chapters of Genesis 
and the Code of Hammurabi we would 
again quote this same scholar. Of the 
legends of the Creation and Deluge he 
writes: 

The Babylonian narratives are both 
polytheistic, while the corresponding bibli- 
cal narratives (Genesis i and vi-ix) are made 
the vehicle of a pure and exalted mono- 
theism; but in spite of this fundamental 
difference, and also variation in detail, 
the resemblances are such as to leave no 
doubt that the Hebrew cosmogony and the 
Hebrew story of the Deluge are both 
derived ultimately from the same original 
as the Babylonian narratives, only trans- 
formed by the magic touch of Israel’s 
religion, and infused by it with a new spirit.? 


Of the Code of Hammurabi and 
“Moses” he writes: 


Probably the most satisfactory explana- 
tion will be found to be that, while direct 
borrowing on the part of the Hebrew legis- 
lator is not probable, the two codes do stand 
in some indirect relation toward each other: 
codifications of an old, customary Semitic 
usage, common to the ancestors of both the 
Babylonians and the Hebrews; or some 
knowledge of Hammurabi’s laws reached the 
Hebrews indirectly—perhaps through the 
Canaanites, who . . . . were for some cen- 
turies profoundly influenced by Babylonia— 
and determined the form and character 
of some of the provisions of Hebrew law. 


* Modern Research as Illustrating the Bible, p. 34. 
2 Ibid., p. 23; see also Kittel, Scientific Study of the Old Testament. 
3 Driver, op. cit., p. 27. 
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When he writes of the influence of the 
Babylonians upon the religion of Israel 
he says: 

In the opinion of the present writer, the 
influence was real, but not extensive and 
all confined to externals. Thus the form 
of the Creation story in Gen. I., which is 
in irreconcilable conflict with the teachings 
of science, is, for instance, derived from 
Babylon, but the spirit and the religious 
teaching with which it is infused are purely 
Hebraic.? 

If all scholars had written as care- 
fully as this (even though we think that 
Dr. Driver could have made his state- 
ments stronger and still have been within 
the bounds of fact; Canon Sayce says 
that “the cosmology of Genesis looks 


back to that of Babylonia”), the situa- 


tion would have been vastly different 
from what it is at present. But, alas, 
their theories have carried some scholars 
beyond the facts of archaeology and we 
have been faced with pan-Babylonianism 
as the final solution of practically all 
biblical problems whether in the Old or 
the New Testament. Perhaps this latter 
part sounds strange. Strange, indeed, 
it is, and yet a fact, for even the New 
Testament we are told has borrowed 
largely from Babylonia, particularly in 
the story of Jesus. 

According to Professor Zimmern, 
Babylonian mythology has contributed 
to the picture of Jesus in the Gospels 
and Epistles. We have the following 
contributions: 

(1) The conception of Christ as a pre- 
mundane, heavenly, divine being who is 
at the same time the Creator of the world; 
(2) the account of the miraculous birth of 
Christ, of the homage offered to the new- 
born child, and of the persecution; (3) the 


t Driver, op. cit., p. 90. 
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conception of the Christ as the Savior of 
the world, and as ushering in a new period 
of time, appearing as he does in the fulness 
of time; (4) the conception of Christ as 
being sent into the world by the Father; 
(5) the doctrinal aspects of the suffering 
and death of Christ apart from the historic 
facts; (6) the doctrine of the descent of 
Christ into Hades; (7) the doctrine 
of the resurrection of Christ on the third day 
after death; (8) the doctrine of His Ascen- 
sion after forty days; (9) the doctrine 
of Christ’s glory, sitting at the right hand of 
God, and reigning with the Father; (10) the 
belief in the coming again of Christ at the 
end of the days in glory, and also of 
the last conflict with the powers of evil; (11) 
the idea of the marriage of Christ with His 
Bride at the beginning of the new time, of 
the new heaven and the new earth. 


For Zimmern the whole story of the 
birth of Jesus is simply the story of the 
birth of the Babylonian Marduk, whose 
cult has been applied by the Christians 
to their Savior. His agony in the garden 
is traced to an experience in the life 
of Ashurbanipal as a “penitent expia- 
tor,” while his death and descent into 
Hades was suggested by the death of 
Marduk and Tammuz and the descent 
of the goddess Ishtar into Hades. 
Needless to add, his resurrection has 
its origin in Babel and is found in the 
repetition of a myth concerning Marduk. 

Professor Jensen, during 1907, gave 
the world his book The Epos of Gil- 
gamesh in the World Literature. The 
Origin of the Old Testament Patriarch, 
Prophet, and Redeemer Legends and of 
the New Testament Jesus Legend. In 
this work we read: 

Practically all of the gospel narrative 


is purely legendary, and there is no reason 
at all to consider anything that is told of 


2 Monumental Facts, p. 97. 
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Jesus as historical... . . The Jesus legend 
is an Israelite Gilgamesh legend. . . . . As 
a Gilgamesh legend the Jesus legend is a 
sister legend to numerous, particularly to 
most, of the Old Testament legends. 


Later on we are told: 


Jesus of Nazareth, in whom, as in the 
Son of God and the Savior of the world, 
Christianity has believed for two thousand 
years, and who is regarded, even by the 
most advanced scholarship of our own day, 
as a good and great man who lived and died 
the sublime pattern of the ideal ethical life— 
this Jesus has never lived upon earth, 
neither has he died, because he is nothing 
but an Israelitish Gilgamesh. We, the 
children of a much-lauded time and progress 
and achievements, we who look upon the 
superstitions of the past with a forebearing 
smile, we worship in our cathedrals and 
churches, in our meeting-houses and schools, 
in palaces and shanties, a Babylonian deity. 

Gunkel, in his epoch-making Schép- 
fung und Chaos, sees in the twelfth 
chapter of the Apocalypse a very ancient 
eschatological tradition which origi- 
nated in Babylonia and which had a con- 
tinuous history reaching back for some 
millennia. Delitzsch, in vs. 12 of the 
same chapter, sees— 
preserved the ancient Babylonian concep- 
tion of Tiamat, the primeval enemies of the 
gods, while Satan, who appears several 
times in the later and latest books of the 
Old Testament, and is always the enemy of 
man, not of God, owes his origin to Baby- 
lonian demonology. 


He also sees Babylonism in the term 
“Son of Man” used both in Ezekiel and 
by Jesus, and also in the verse “‘Thou art 
my Son: this day have I begotten thee” 
(Heb. 1:5; 5:5). 

Into the questions raised by these 
writers and others we shall not enter here. 


Zimmern states his position more cau- 
tiously than some extremists, it is true, 
but it is too great a tax on the belief and 
imagination to accept his theory seri- 
ously. We are warranted in asking at 
this time if the myths he refers to were 
ever actually in existence in the form he 
assumes. He has made the mistake, 
like many others who appeal to the 
findings of archaeology, of accepting a 
remote resemblance and illustration as 
a confirmation. Of Jensen’s work we 
feel it is not too strong to use the words 
of a recent critic who says that “Pro- 
fessor Jensen’s work is criticism run 
mad.” If the Christians have, for two 
thousand years, believed as he says, 
and if the most, advanced scholarship 
of today accepts the historicity of Jesus, 
surely one would think that it would 
occur to Jensen that there is at least a 
possibility of his being mistaken. A 
little monumental evidence is not too 
much to ask for at a time like this. 
He also has taken certain remote re- 
semblances for confirmations of his 
theory. 

It is well-nigh incredible that Jensen 
and Zimmern were serious when they 
wrote their books, but we must give them 
credit for being seriously in earnest and 
having a desire to solve certain problems, 
even while we pass judgment on them 
as we have done. That they take them- 
selves seriously can be seen in a review 
Zimmern wrote of Jensen’s book in which 
he says: 


Jensen will not succeed at once in seeing 
his ideas accepted. But truth is not de- 
pending upon immediate success, and will 
in this case, as in others, be victorious, 
though not without great trouble, and only 
slowly. The weight of facts which this 
book adduces is too immense. 
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We shall patiently wait the verdict 
of the future, seeing that the present 
has not been able to find the “facts” in 
this case. Whatever we may think of 
the twelfth chapter of the Apocalypse, 
we surely cannot follow Gunkel who sees 


in it a version of the birth of the god 
Marduk. The views of Delitzsch are 
so bound up with his views of the Old 
Testament that we shall leave the fore- 
going views until we deal with his Babel 
and Bible lectures. 


[To be concluded] 
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Every intelligent person wants to keep in touch with unconventional currents of 
thought. This is particularly true in the case of religion. In order to criticize, one 
needs to understand, and the present article will give one a general view of a very 
interesting movement in our modern religious world. Its suggestions are well worth 
considering, for Protestantism is now face to face with the questions of religion itself 


rather than those of doctrine. 


During the past twenty-five years 
there has sprung up in our midst a 
new and important religious movement. 
The fact is not generally recognized; 
first, because of the many names by 
which it is known, and, secondly, because 
it lays claim to being a scientific and 
philosophic as well as a religious move- 
ment. 

Everyone will have heard at least 
one of the names by which it has been 
called, as ‘‘Christian Science,” “New 
Thought,” “Higher Thought,” “Divine 
Science,” “Unity.” Besides the groups 
of people to whom these names are 
attached, there are others who are not 
identified with the movement under any 
name, but who read its books and attend 


its lectures. Of its various titles, the 
first two are the most widely used; in 
fact, the ubiquitous reporter dubs all 
that is not “Christian Science” “New 
Thought,” and for convenience’ sake 
that name will be used in this article, 
though it must be remembered that most 
of those who are in the movement object 
to it. 

Many who have heard these names 
have indulged in laughter at the pre- 
tensions of the newcomers, and it must 
be admitted that their ridicule is often 
deserved. It must also be admitted 
that unhappiness, serious harm, and 
even death have often followed in their 
train. But it is certainly an evidence of 
the innate worth of the movement that 
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through its power to lighten burdens, 
increase usefulness, and change lives 
in spite of the ridicule of the press, 
pulpit, and medical profession, and in 
spite of the weaknesses of its followers, 
it has steadily increased in numbers 
until it now includes about a twelfth 
of the population of the United States. 

What is this “New Thought”? 
What common belief unites in a certain 
loose fashion these different groups of 
people? It is this—that there is a 
Supreme Power within the breast of man, 
which some call Mind, and others call 
God; that this power tends to express 
itself according to its nature, in health, 
happiness, and success—all that the 
heart of man desires. If it does not 
so express itself, the fault is in us, 
because our belief or desire is not strong 
enough to vanquish adverse appearances. 

Of course this idea is not new. It 
has long been held—in a somewhat 
different form—in the East, and by 
many since the Christian era in the 
West; and it has the force of Emerson 
and, to some degree, of Bergson behind 
it in our own times. But it has never 
until today become a popular idea in 
the Western countries. The work of 
P. P. Quimby, Mary Baker Eddy, 
Ralph Waldo Trine, and many others 
has been to translate and popularize this 
truth in all its bearings. Needless to 
say that in the process of becoming 
popular it has lost something of its 
original purity and loftiness. Around 
this central belief has grown up a large, 
loose, unorganized movement, highly 
individualistic, which refuses to be 
dissected. Under the knife its essence 
evaporates. It must be studied, accord- 
ing to Bergson, “on the wing.” We 


must try to grasp its spirit rather than 
to define its outlines save in the most 
general way. 

“New Thought” first appeared as 
“Mental Science” when Dr. P. P. 
Quimby of Belfast, Maine, wrought many 
wonderful cures and attracted many 
followers in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Mrs. Eddy drew a partial 
inspiration at least from this source. 
But from the first an essential difference 
appeared in the two systems, for while 
Christian Science denies the existence 
of matter, ‘New Thought” has always 
admitted it as a working hypothesis. 

After Dr. Quimby’s death, in 1866, 
his followers, led by J. A. Dresser and 
Dr. Evans of Boston, continued to 
practice and teach “Mental Science” 
in the vicinity of Boston. Books were 
written on the subject, and the news- 
papers began to speak of the “New 
Thought.” A “Mental Science” con- 
vention was advertised under the name, 
and it has since been generally used in a 
more or less inclusive sense. 

Since 1875 the number of those who 
think in the “New Way” has greatly 
increased; a conservative estimate places 
the followers of the new cult at 5,000,000, 
found mostly in the Central States and 
the Far West. Ten years ago a rough 
calculation based on the circulation of 
books and attendance on lectures set 
the number at over 12,000,000. There 
are 5,000 volumes, some very popular, 
in the library of this system of thought. 
In view of the latitude of opinion 
covered by the blanket name of New 
Thought it is impossible to reach an 
accurate statistical reckoning, and the 
writer makes no pretense at so doing, 
but the best and most careful observers 
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of the whole country agree on a figure 
which makes the cult about as large as 
the Baptists, or the Young Peoples’ 
Society of Christian Endeavor. 

The quiet, spontaneous, and rapid 
growth which has taken place within 
these years has not been accomplished 
through the personality of any leader, 
or through any strong central organiza- 
tion; rather has it come about because 
of the very lack of such organization or 
centralizing influence. The new faith 
has been disseminated by books, lec- 
tures, and word of mouth; wherever 
it has found fertile soil—soil adapted 
to it—there it has taken root. Soli- 
tary men and women in prairie towns, 
or in some great city, have felt it spring- 
ing up within them, each believing 
that to him or her has come a special 
revelation of truth. If the one in whom 
the seed has sprung up proves to be a 
natural leader, he forthwith arms him- 
self with literature bearing on the sub- 
ject, and forms a “Center” for reading, 
meditation, healing, and study, giving 
the cult whatever name he fancies. 
The quick and genuine results in healing 
from sickness which generally attend 
such spontaneous efforts gain for the 
pioneer followers who have probably 
been reading and thinking about the 
subject in secret, but who have lacked 
courage to start out openly alone, and 
to bear the semi-ostracism that is likely 
to follow such a step. 

Thus “New Thought” has gained 
twenty, fifty, or five hundred adherents 
at scattered points. If the leader adds 
a talent for organization to that of 
leadership, he can extend his “Center” 
indefinitely by correspondence until his 
followers number thousands. This has 
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happened in the case of Unity Society 
at Kansas City, Missouri, the largest 
single organization teaching New 
Thought doctrines, which includes 50,000 
members scattered throughout the East 
and West. 

Any movement which spreads in this 
way will inevitably have great values 
and great drawbacks. It will be highly 
spontaneous and vital, powerful in heal- 
ing and miracle-working power. It will 
produce types of purest spirituality and 
will set free the imprisoned powers of 
countless individuals. It will be large, 
for there is no one to demand “What 
do you believe?” of anyone who wishes 
to enter it. Who can set the limit to 
the growth of a religious movement 
without creed, which welcomes all who 
feel at home with the rest of the family ? 
On the other hand, it will be totally lack- 
ing in unity; it will split up as indefi- 
nitely as the amoeba, and each offshoot 
will consider itself the true and only 
creature. It will be individualistic to 
the point of social selfishness, and as a 
body will be totally lacking in the powers 
which come from co-operation. In its 
protest against the over-organization of 
the church, as it conceives it, it has gone 
to the opposite extreme, and shows what 
individualism run wild will lead to. 

Historically to parallel this move- 
ment would be difficult. Old though we 
may find its component parts to be, and 
universal as is the truth on which it is 
based, the combination of these parts 
in America today is as new and fresh 
as a baby, the depositary of ancestral 
traits which, taken separately, are as 
familiar as the trees. To render the 
deepest spiritual truths “practical” is a 
conception to be expected from the 
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brain of a Yankee. To none but a 
modern Western mind would it occur 
to force out on the very streets, so to 
speak, the dreams of the mystic in his 
movements of rapture—the ideals mur- 
mured at the shrines of the world; to 
make them hustle for a living; to say to 
them, “Make good, or we’ll have none 
of you! We want a religion that will 
make us rich and healthy as well as 
righteous.” 

As we have said, New Thought has a 
historical background—ancestors. For 
father, it can claim a system of meta- 
physics as old at least as Christianity. 
Dr. Quimby only seized on a set of ideas 
which have been in circulation for the 
last two thousand years. Alexandrian 
philosophers taught these ideas; Plato 
and the neo-Platonists preached them, 
and one of their number, Dionysius of 
Athens, in the fifth century proclaimed 
that God is all; that matter, sin, and evil 
are not and cannot be, since all is God. 
For mother, New Thought can claim 
the mystical movements of the past, as 
voiced by the never-ceasing brotherhood 
of those who feel the presence of God 
within. Theologians have always looked 
askance at these metaphysical teachings 
which seemed to them at variance with 
Christianity, nor have they regarded 
with much greater favor those mystics 
who have gone beyond the organized 
church for their religion. Certainly 
they never foresaw that mystical Chris- 
tianity might one day be united with 
these metaphysical heresies. But the 
two have been united and from their 
union has sprung a product containing 
strains from both sides of the house. 

To a large degree, the conception of 
New Thought, as met with in everyday 


life, depends on the New Thinker. It is 
no more the same to the crude mind of 
the western miner and to the inheritor 
of generations of culture on the Atlantic 
Coast than the God of Tennyson is the 
God of the college athlete; or than the 
heaven of the scientist (if he is so for- 
tunate as to have one) is the heaven of 
Jerry MacAuley. 

The New Thought believer is totally 
unable to point to any document or 
to any leader (except a local one) and 
say, “Here is my creed and my leader.” 
He is embarked on a sea of belief with- 
out chart, rudder, or pilot, other than 
his own inner leadings. Despite this 
fact, during the last ten years certain 
definite tendencies have appeared in the 
movement. There are in New Thought 
two general “drifts,” and the believer 
in this philosophy finds himself drawn 
into one of these currents, together with 
others of his kind. 

As already explained, one class of 
believers call the Supreme Power within 
Mind, while others call it God. Nor is 
this divergence in nomenclature without 
significance for from this point the two 
drifts take their origin. True it is that 
at first the two currents still mingle to 
a large extent; subtly do the two views 
intertwine; reciprocally, the ‘ Mind” 
people reverence and use the name of 
God, while the religious people reverence 
and use the laws of Mind. But in the 
more extreme types, both of books and 
of individuals, the difference is more 
clearly marked. 

Among those who call the Supreme 
Power “ Mind”’ are the occultists. When, 
in 1893, Swami Vivekenanda gave his 
stirring addresses at the World’s Fair, 
the “Mental Scientists” were among 
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those who flocked to hear him. He 
made many converts among them and, 
on going back to India a few years later, 
left behind him many organized societies 
for the study of Vedantic philosophy. 
From time to time India has sent 
teachers for these groups, and interest 
has slowly spread. Theosophy, also, 
that most complex and subtle of Eastern 
religions, has taken root in America, but, 
owing to its inveterate habit of splitting, 
it is weak as a sect. There are a few 
thousand Rosicrucians, members of that 
ancient, secret, and mystical society, 
also to be found. All these have much 
in common with the more practical 
everyday New Thoughtist. They all 
practice, in differing ways, the new 
American religion; they try to make the 
Supreme Power within manifest in out- 
ward ways, such ways as they desire. 
They are the extremists in this branch. 
All their doctrines have not been popular 
but a few of the Eastern beliefs have 
taken deep root in American New 
Thought everywhere, such as the doc- 
trine of reincarnation which is almost 
universally held among them, and that 
of Karma, taught in some modified 
form. On the Pacific Coast especially, 
these Eastern occult teachings have 
appealed strongly to, and have become 
_ inextricably mixed with, the teachings 
of “New Thought” as known in the 
East. In former years, palmists, astrol- 
ogers, and spiritualists were associated 
with the New Thought movement, but 
the association is now on the decline. 
These elements began to feel out of place 
with the rest of the family and have 
dropped away. 

Besides the occultists, many of whom 
are people of high and pure mind and 
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character, there is a large group of 
persons who have perceived the commer- 
cial value of the laws of mind, and use 
them to their own advantage and teach 
others to do the same. “Prosperity 
treatments,” popular among Christian 
Scientists, prosperity books, classes, and 
clubs are a feature of this movement 
peculiarly American, and in this respect 
the movement defies parallel. For 
country people, living isolated lives in 
New England and the Middle West, 
there are “Success Clubs.” Taking all 
these together, a great number of Ameri- 
cans will be found who apply mental 
and spiritual principles to their business 
life today. 

This phase is, perhaps, a natural if 
crude application of the central idea. 
The force within, when called ‘ Mind,” 
may be expected to accomplish for us 
whatever we desire, be it a high or a low 
thing—a greater or lesser good. A 
widespread confidence in powers that 
sway human life for good, powers that 
are not “supernatural” and that work 
for our well-being in every way, is a 
feature of American life that cannot be 
dismissed with a laugh. This aspect of 
NewThought has appealed to thousands, 
not among the classes that dominate, 
that write books or rule stock markets 
or are prominent in social life or reform 
work, but among those who belong to 
the “masses,’’ who would not have been 
interested in the movement as a philos- 
ophy or as a religion, or even because 
of its healing power. 

Among those who call the internal 
force Mind must be included many 
serious and thoughtful people who find in 
New Thought corroboration of the recent 
discoveries in the fields of hypnotism 
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and suggestion, and who realize that 
the study of the subconscious mind 
throws new light on old metaphysics. 
They learn from New Thought how to 
control and dominate the subconscious 
mind; how to break old and undesired 
habits and form new ones after a better 
pattern; how to check worry and con- 
quer fear; how, in short, to become 
masters of themselves and of their fate. 
If New Thought taught nothing but 
these practical lessons, it could claim an 
important place in the moral and reli- 
gious history of our times. 

But there is another “drift” to be 
considered, one which is growing rapidly 
in numbers, and which is responsible 
for the elimination from the movement 
of the undesirable elements alluded to. 
This, on the face of it, carries a certain 
weight, because it is not divided. Those 
who call the force within, God, the God 
of Christianity, form an important wing 
of the new faith, though they are still 
injthe minority. 

This “religious” element is the true 
successor of the mystical movements of 
the past. It is not unlike a bit of primi- 
tive Christianity with its faith and 
enthusiasm and community of feeling, 
transplanted into modern life. It takes 
its stand firmly on the teachings of 
Christ, in which, together with the 
promises of the prophets, the psalmists, 
and the preacher, it finds all its needed 
literature and text. In touch with the 
past, it has a peculiar claim on the purest 
and strongest traditions of Christianity, 
and many of the marks which have dis- 
tinguished similar movements in the past 
are to be found upon it. The very 
names of these bygone societies and 


groups, so popular and influential in 
their day, would sound strange to the 
reader, but investigation of the manner 
of the growth of Christianity shows that 
these mystical movements have been 
the exponents of the deepest; most 
spontaneous, and most vital spirituality 
of their times, and that no age, before 
or after the Christian era, has been 
without them. 

Naturally, great differences exist 
between the mysticism of the twelfth 
century and that of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Early mystics scorned comfort 
and wealth; they were given to the 
strenuous exercises of asceticism and 
beggary, and visions and dreams were 
considered necessary adjuncts of the 
“presence of God.” Nowadays, to say 
the least, we do not disqualify our bodies 
by mortification; neither do we think 
it well to limit the scope of our activities 
by voluntary poverty, either within or 
without New Thought circles; while 
only mediums see visions and hear 
voices. 

But now, as then, the voice within 
speaks louder than the voice of the 
church;? it claims complete authority, 
superseding even the Scriptures them- 
selves, if haply it differs from them. 
The practice of the “silence,” too, is 
a very interesting mark of identity, a 
practice advocated by devout and lumi- 
nous thinkers since the third century. 

We have seen that the part of New 
Thought which is called “religious” 
finds food for all its needs in the Old and 
New Testaments. It appropriates those 
portions of Christ’s teachings which 
the church has generally pronounced 
“unpractical.” These teachings deal 


t This term is used in the sense of organized Christianity, both Roman Catholic and Protestant. 
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with what may be called the “power” 
side of Christian belief, as distinct from 
the character-building side, on which 
sufficient emphasis has been laid. This 
branch lays stress on the miracle-working 
power; the salvation from poverty, or 
at least from the fear that the needs 
of man will not be supplied to the true 
seeker after God; and the life of triumph 
instead of resignation in seeming mis- 
fortune—even the ultimate conquest of 
death. The mystical New Thinker dares 
to believe that these “impossibilities” 
were intended by Christ to be possi- 
bilities, if not common occurrences, and 
he sets himself to prove it. In order to 
do so he begins just where he is, his only 
tool in creating new conditions of life 
being his daring belief. 

To such a one the study of the laws 
of mind becomes, not less important 
than before, but more so, for these laws 
are the very soul of the method by which 
he works. In this study he finds hints 
and helps innumerable in dealing with 
the “impossibilities’” which he is at- 


tempting to metamorphose into realities. 


He believes that the laws of mind were 
consciously understood and used by the 
founder of Christianity, and that every 
little bit of “demonstrating” (as he 
expresses it) on his part helps the world 
along in the same manner that Christ 
helped it along, by adding thereby to 
the sum total of faith in God. 

With such a basis one stands very 
near to the devout and believing Chris- 
tian of either Protestant or Catholic 
church, save that the New Thought 
believer possesses the absolute faith 
of the first century which he is striving 
to put into practice in the twentieth. 
It is to be expected that he find himself 
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increasingly at one with all God-loving 
people, for he is in the region of feeling 
where differences melt away, and outside 
the region of thinking where they 
spring spontaneously into being. 

If, in the face of the rational thinking 
of today, the church had been able to 
revive her first freshness of belief, the 
entire group might have remained within 
her fold, with the result that Christian 
Science and New Thought would not 
have been heard of. But unfortunately 
the Protestant church has never been 
able to find a place and a work for the 
mystics, the “God-finders.” Catholi- 
cism has at times used them and set them 
to work after their own peculiar fashion. 
They have tended and healed the sick; 
they have founded and sustained power- 
ful brotherhoods and missionary enter- 
prises, and the church has canonized 
the greatest of them. Nevertheless, it 
must be confessed that their connection 
with her has often resulted in rendering 
them mechanical, and that the purest 
types and the greatest number have 
flourished outside her fold, for mystics 
love not much organization. 

If Protestantism had taken a leaf 
from the book of the parent church, 
the story of Protestant missions might 
have been different. Wherever the 
mystics, inspired by their ardent faith, 


‘have crept in, great things have come 


to pass. But the Protestant church 
has been unable to withstand the stress 
of modern rationalistic thought, and 
has made demands on those fighting 
her battles on the frontier, which the 
mystic cannot meet. The result has 
been that Protestant missions have 
jogged along, so to speak, with their 
ups and downs, not wholly failing nor 
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wholly succeeding, and most effective 
when nationalistic thought has free play, 
as in hospital and educational work. 
Here and there in the mission field and 
in the Salvation Army, and also among 
semi-Catholic Episcopalians, are to be 
found the remnants of this numerous 
body, but much of it has drifted away 
to New Thought in some form—the 
worse for the church, and the better for 
New Thought. 

It must, however, never be forgotten 
that, as regards mental equipment 
and training, people are essentially the 
same after they take up New Thought 
as before. They may, and indeed do, 
become more useful, happy, and health- 
ful; they may “find” themselves, and 
life may look utterly changed to them. 
Nevertheless, the person who comes from 
evangelical Christianity will never take 
up with theosophy or occultism. He 
will seek in New Thought, and find 
therein, something equivalent to that 
which he has been used to. He who 
longs to make money will seek for help 
in doing it. The man who is trying to 
master himself and his fate by the 
strength of his own will and through the 
knowledge of higher mental laws will 
not ally himself with the religious ele- 
ment, but will follow the metaphysical 
teachers, who will lead him where he 


wants to go. Only he who has “the 


will to believe” and the power to do so 
will feel at home among the highly 
mystical group of whom we have been 
speaking. 

Thus we behold the New Thought 
movement today, with its two main 
tendencies, the metaphysical and the 
religious, not opposing, but supplement- 
ing, each other. We can see how certain 


phases of occultism have become identi- 
fied and identical with certain phases 
of New Thought, and how the doctrine 
of the sovereignty of mind has appealed 
to a certain type of person as a commer- 
cial asset. Moreover, we must conceive 
of this complex whole as interpreted 
and expressed in terms to suit all intel- 
lects, from the lowest to the highest. 
Nor must we forget that all this teaching 
has a special vocabulary which it bor- 
rows from all sorts of sources, and uses 
to suit itself, thus greatly increasing 
the difficulty which the rational mind 
finds in understanding the subject. 

What is tocome? What is to be the 
future of this widespread system of 
thought, which claims to classify, and 
harness to the commonest uses of man, 
the deepest spiritual truths, and to give 
the lie to the evidence of the senses and 
experience ? 

An attempt at prophecy may not be 
out of place. 

Undoubtedly, as years go on, what is 
worth retaining in ‘Mental Science” 
will be appropriated by doctors and edu- 
cational institutions, for scientific dis- 
coveries are common property. 

The occultists are a class of people 
who, however religious, can fit into no 
church life and must stay by themselves. 
This is not the fault of the church, which 
was made for the majority. The occult- 
ists will probably continue to have their 
passwords, gatherings, leaders, and 
books, and will no doubt continue to 
think themselves in advance of their age, 
in the future as in the past. In fact, the 
whole “mental” group will probably 
endure as a number of different societies, 
becoming more and more in number, and 
smaller and smaller in size, and having 
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less and less to do with each other. 
They find it a great deal easier to work 
alone than to try to fit in with other 
people. 

The case of the “religious” element 
is different. It is now making a great 
draft upon a fine element in church 
membership, for it offers much that the 
churches do not, and that which it 
offers seems fresh and new. This draft 
is likely to continue until the churches 
awake to the fact that the mystical 
societies have happened upon a few of 
the long-unused and most valuable 
truths of Christianity, so that even with 
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their many weaknesses they have com- 
peted successfully with the church, with 
all her advantages of prestige and plant. 
These societies offer what the modern 
world, confronted with difficult living 
conditions, and almost daunted by them, 
most wants, i.e., power. If this power 
is supplied in a perverted form, then 
so much the more reason for the church 
to show how power may be used 
normally. 

When the church takes up this 
matter, it will have completed the cycle 
of its development: purity, service, 
power. 
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CURRENT OPINION 


The Original Words of the Gospel 


“Tt is my profound conviction that 
before we can arrive at any estimate of the 
teaching of Jesus Christ we must have 
the exact words, as far as we can, that he 
spoke.” Such is the opinion of Rev. E. S. 
Buchanan, M.A., B.Sc., expressed in an 
address at the Union Theological Seminary 
and published in the London Expositor 
for November, 1915. The lecturer sketches 
the work of Wycliffe, Tyndale, and Luther, 
showing how they helped to emancipate 
Europe from an ecclesiastical tyranny of the 
most despotic kind, but declares that we 
are face to face today with another problem 
which does not seem ever to have entered 
the heads of the Reformers. “The Word 
of God has been made into a dead legal code. 
Men’s souls have been put under it; and 
their own aspirations, and their own in- 
stincts, and their own power of love and 
hate have been crushed by this unalter- 
able code into which the Bible has been 
made.” The belief that every word in the 
English Bible was inspired by the spirit of 
God, and the hard system of dogma that 
condemns to eternal torment every soul 
that does not believe in a vindictive God 
who has prepared an eternal torture for 
millions of his creatures could not be 
accepted with satisfaction by the writer. 
And the patient study of many years has 
convinced him that such acceptance is not 
necessary. For the discovery of old texts 
seems to prove conclusively that someone 
with “an ecclesiastical brain” went over the 
Gospel manuscripts as early as the second 
century and altered a great many verses to 
bring them into conformity with the schemes 
and ideals of the hierarchy which had 
already begun to develop. The old Spanish 
and Irish texts, written in Latin, are prob- 
ably the oldest we have, and were carried 
westward from Rome along the routes of 


commerce which were well defined in those 
early days. There are probably enough 
Spanish and Irish fragments extant in 
various texts to enable us to reconstruct in 
the main the form of Gospels which was 
used in Britain, in Gaul, and in Spain be- 
tween the years 122 and 170. There are 
many examples in these old manuscripts of 
cancellations of the original text by the copy- 
ist and the substitution of other words. A 
number of these are given in detail, and one 
instance may be mentioned where in an old 
Latin-Irish manuscript the original words 
could be recovered. The words of the 
Lord’s Prayer translated “Give us this 
day our daily bread” had been written over 
“Panem verbum Dei celestem da nobis 
hodie,” or “Give us today for bread the 
Word of God.” The writer believes this 
was the original form of the text, thus mak- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer from beginning to 
end a prayer for spiritual blessings. And 
so we have been shaken forever out of our 
complacency that we have got absolutely 
every word of the Gospels fixed. We have 
still a search to make. There are thousands 
of documents which are lying in our libraries 
unpublished. ‘If there is any new light to 
be got, in God’s name let us get it. To 
satisfy our own minds, to satisfy the minds 
of other men, we must have the ultimate 
truth.” 


Parallel Development of Religious 
Ideas 


That there has been a parallel develop- 
ment of ideas from original mental instincts 
in different religions, without historical con- 
nection, is the contention of Professor Mills 
in the Asiatic Review for November 15, 1915. 
It has long been taken for granted that the 
existence of the same ideas in Jewish Chris- 
tianity and in the Avesta, as well as in 
the Veda, can be accounted for by the 
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mutual exchange of ideas which took place 
between these peoples when the Persians 
overwhelmed the Jewish nation politically. 
But while their mutual religious influence 
upon one another must have been consider- 
able, there was something more. It is 
not probable that these two most memorable 
religions should have harmonized so fully as 
they did without some common source of 
their mutual ideas. That source lay in the 
original instincts of the human being. Man 
was created with the germs of these ideas 
within him, and they have, in due course, 
come out through this parallel development 
which was inexorable in the forces behind it 
and within it. The ideas could not have 
been kept back. No human tribes have been 
utterly bereft of ideas such as Truth, Love, 
Rule, Toil, Success, and Heaven. Wherever 
men have breathed the breath of earth they 
have had the seeds of these things in them. 
Christians have this hope pressed upon 
them first of all from the analogies between 
the Avesta and the Bible. If the same 
thoughts appear, then, in those majestic 
two, sometimes without any borrowing at all 
one from the other, then the same thoughts 
must be common to all mankind above a 
certain grade. “The same essential in- 
stincts which have saved us from barbarism 
through our Jewish-Christian and Zara- 
thustrian faith have saved millions who 
never heard of Jew or Christ or the Prophet 
Iranian or Arab.” 


The World’s Need of Men 


“What is the greatest need of our times 
for the betterment of Christian society?” 
asks Cardinal Gibbons in a Christmas 
message to the readers of The Independent, 
published in the issue of December 20, 1915. 
His answer is that it is not churches, nor 
schools, nor hospitals and sanitariums, nor 
majestic and colossal statehouses for our 
legislative bodies that are most needed, 
though these all have their place and value. 
The call of the times is for sturdy Christian 
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men and women endowed with the courage 
of their convictions. “‘We need men who 
are controlled by conscience rather than by 
expediency, men who are guided by prin- 
ciple rather than by popularity, men who 
are influenced by a sense of duty and not by 
self-interest, who are swayed by a spirit 
of patriotism rather than by a desire of 
political preferment. Above all, we need 
men of strong Christian faith who are pre- 
pared to uphold their religious convictions 
in the face of obloquy and popular prejudice. 
In a word, we need men and women of 
upright Christian character.” But this 
fidelity to religious and moral principles 
requires a peculiar heroism; and the man 
who calmly fulfils a duty in the face of 
hostile public opinion displays a higher 
courage than the soldier who captures cities. 
Such a man, who obeys his conscience, has 
but one master, and that master is God. 
For this reason the writer is hopeful in 
regard to the permanence of the republic of 
the United States. He bases his belief on 
the genius and good sense of our public men, 
the wisdom of our legislatures, and on the 
patriotism of our people at large. This 
belief is strengthened by the fact that we are 
a religious nation. And though we may 
differ in faith “we stand united upon the 
common ground of charity and benevolence 
and of good will to all men.” 


Popular Interpretation 


A timely article under the foregoing cap- 
tion appears in the October, 1915, issue of 
The Interpreter, from the pen of Rev. G. A. 
Tait, M.A. He declares that in the days 
when theories of verbal or mechanical 
inspiration of the Bible held sway, no one but 
the free lance dared to challenge the accepted 
theories, and when men found inconsist- 
encies of statement they for the most part 
kept their difficulties to themselves. But 
we have traveled far since then, in methods 
and in temper, to a more healthy position, 
involving the recognition that anything 
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worth appreciating is always worth investi- 
gating, and that while it is the church’s 
duty to teach, it is also her privilege to 
learn. There is a temptation to many 
reverent minds to shrink from the difficulties 
and disquiet arising from modern criticism, 
but where the qualified Christian inter- 
preter hesitates, less reverent and _ ill- 
qualified interpreters rush into the field 
with their false interpretations and guesses 
and deceive the multitude. For the popu- 
lar mind tends to jump to the conclusion that 
the bolder the statement may be and the 
more startling its terms the more likely it is 
to be true. One of the means the writer 
urges in attempting to popularize the re- 
ceived results of modern criticism is to insure 
an output of simple constructive teaching 
through the most widely circulated papers, 
particularly the Sunday ones. The editors 
of the religious columns should be induced 
to substitute good, solid teaching of an un- 
controversial type for the trite phrases 
and well-worn quotations that are com- 
monly employed. Then, too, personal or 
viva-voce interpretation, though more diffi- 
cult than mere criticism, may be made a 
very potent influence. But success in this 
direction requires special tact and skill. A 
bond of sympathy must be created between 
the teacher and his hearers, and for this the 
teacher not only must know himself but 
must also know his hearers. And the 
hearers must have confidence in the teacher, 
who must give vital instruction and not 
simply try toamuse. Again, the disposition 
of men to believe all or nothing has to be 
met. There is a temptation to shelter 
behind difficulties in a system, ignoring the 
fact that Christianity was, and is, first and 
foremost a life. We must teach them to 
distinguish between faith and belief. We do 
not have faith in Christ because we believe 
in miracles, but we believe in a divine 
Master who not only éaught the truth, but 
who was the truth—God revealed to men 
in the only possible way which men could 


understand. Then miracle as a whole, not 
the particular record of a particular miracle, 
becomes quite a different matter. 

The writer concludes.with the hope that 
someone with the necessary experience and 
knowledge may come forward as a popular 
interpreter of Scripture—not in the parochial 
pulpit, which is not the most fitting place 
for critical questions, but amidst the 
throng of men, hard-headed yet often very 
soft-hearted, for whom, after all, Christ lived 
and died, and whom now, as then, he calls 
to his service and his kingdom. 


Through Good Will to Peace 


“Neither national security nor inter- 
national peace can be insured by direct 
efforts. Military armaments will not pro- 
duce them. Hague tribunals, arbitration 
treaties, and peace propaganda are very 
subordinate if not wholly ineffective means 
of attaining them.” In these words Dr. 
Edward T. Devine begins an able editorial in 
the Survey of December 18, 1915. Continu- 
ing, he declares that peace is a by-product of 
rational social relations and conditions, and 
proceeds to discuss three conditions of na- 
tional security and international peace which 
are fundamental. 

Social religion is the first of these con- 
ditions. ‘Religion has remained personal, 
provincial, class-conscious. It must be- 
come social, universal, race-conscious. It 
has been conventional, dogmatic, ecclesias- 
tical. It must become unconventional, 
alive, persuasive, human. It has been 
associated with forms of worship, with 
creeds and anthems, with sacred books and 
symbols, with priests and ministers, with 
solemn rituals of baptism and burial. It 
must be associated with life, with every 
consecration to high purpose, with the say- 
ings and doings of laymen, with secular 
books and songs, with the phrases of 
ordinary speech, with character and con- 
duct.” Religion must be brought to bear 
upon the daily conduct of business, the 
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industrial wage contract, the class con- 
flicts, and the even worse class indifferences 
of society, showing their incongruity with 
Christianity, before we can expect men to 
condemn war. ‘“Lissauer’s hymn of hate, 
with all its ferocity, is relatively a symptom 
of health and brotherly affection, when com- 
pared with some of the evidences of callous 
neglect, of cold-blooded exploitation of 
fellow-men, of inhumanity and injustice, 
revealed in any modern nation by candid 
and courageous investigation.” The one 
who exploits and the one who hates are 
both irreligious, whatever their nominal 
religion, and must turn squarely about in 
their tracks. They have no good will and 
are obstacles to peace. Social education is 
a second essential condition of security and 
peace. And one function of this should be 
to give people an accurate, sympathetic 
understanding of other people—not merely 
immediate associates and neighbors, but 
people of all nations with whom we have 
social and economic relations. This will 
make possible an avoidance of those an- 
tagonisms and conflicts which arise from 
misunderstanding. A social organization 
of industry, which is a fruit of education and 
religion, may be regarded as the third 
essential condition of security and stable 
peace. Events in Europe have shown that, 
in a great crisis, industrial organization on 
the basis of individual profit has broken 
down and the government has had to assume 
control. This may point the way toward an 
industrial system consistent with a social 
religion and with social brotherhood. “Tf 
we see that there is some test of the 
usefulness of an enterprise other than its 
financial solvency, that large profits are 
no guaranty of large social benefits, that 
there is no necessary connection between 
pecuniary interest of large investors and 
the public interest, we shall be ready 
at least to consider with open minds any 
sincere proposals for reconciling industry 
with public welfare.” 


And so religious, educational, and indus- 
trial adjustments are to determine whether 
we are to have international good will and 
peace. We cannot have the latter without 
the former. Social reform or a persistence 
of barbarism are our alternatives. 


The War and the Religious Outlook 


Denis Crane, of London, reports in the 
Homiletic Review for January, 1916, a very 
interesting interview with Mr. Harold 
Begbie, author of Twice Born Men. Mr. 
Begbie has achieved a reputation as a 
shrewd observer of present-day religious 
tendencies, and his observations are espe- 
cially valuable because of his freedom from 
ecclesiastical or conventional restraint. He 
points out that dogmatic religion was dying 
before the war. The world no longer had 
any certainties. Men could not say whether 
they believed in God or not. Now, as a 
result of the war, many thousands of people 
of all classes have discovered true happi- 
ness through self-sacrificing service and de- 
votion to others; and their warm, living 
experience gives a positiveness to their 
religious affirmations which is far more 
vital and real than mere dogmatic state- 
ment. This new spirit of devotion to the 
service of humanity, Mr. Begbie thinks, will 
be the main inspiration of the new State 
which is emerging from the war—very 
largely a socialistic State. Instead of an 
economic socialism there will be a spiritual 
socialism, and it is in this spiritual socialism 
that he sees the greatest triumph of Chris- 
tianity. He thinks that the churches as 
we now know them will cease to exist, for 
no form of ritual known at present will 
satisfy the future realistic religious feelings 
of mankind. “Humanity is being born 
again, and the churches also will have to be 
reborn.” The church will not be needed 
as a conservator of religious truth. Reli- 
gious truth, felt in the soul, needs no other 
embodiment than service to mankind. He 
thinks it is not fair to say that Christianity 
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has failed. Rather, it has not been tried. 
If there had been any big body of Chris- 
tians in the belligerent countries war 
would have been impossible. People who 
express the greatest horror of it overlook 
the fact that it is not nearly so horrible as 
our whole commercial system. ‘The hor- 
rors that come from sweating and drinking 
and prostitution are infinitely worse; they 
not only slay greater numbers, but slay 
them in a way that it is awful to think of. 
Commercialism is a greater enemy of God 
and man than war.” He has a feeling that 
we are approaching a period in human his- 
tory more momentous than any which has 
gone before; one in which it is possible that 
there may be signs in heaven. He is satis- 
fied that men have seen visions in France 
and also elsewhere, and believes in the story 
of the angels at Mons. He believes that 
all the atheism in the world has come as a 
protest against the tyrannous and stupid 
attempt to dogmatize about God. This 
war is teaching us the true meaning of 
religion—-self-sacrifice, devotion, service. 
“From this will surely come the passion 
of religion—love of beauty and goodness, 
infinite desire for immortality, a divine 
curiosity concerning God.” 


The President and the Rural Church 


The recent Country Life Conference, at 
Columbus, Ohio, which was held in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, was honored by the presence 
of President Wilson, who delivered a notable 
addresson the “ Rural Church,” which ispub- 
lished in full in the Standard of December 25, 
1915. In recent years our cities are tending 
to draw the vitality from the country, and 
the problem of revitalizing the countryside 
now confronts us. Some progress has been 
made in the direction of utilizing the school- 
house as a social center, all of which is com- 
mendable, but the most vital social center 
should be the church itself. The com- 


munity should be made to realize that the 
congregation, and particularly the pastor, is 
interested in everything pertaining to the 
welfare of the community. “It seems to 
me that the country pastor has an unparal- 
leled opportunity to be a county leader; to 
make everybody realize that he, as the 
representative of Christ, believes himself 
related to everything human that has as its 
object the uplift and construction and 
inspiration of the community for the better- 
ment of any of its conditions.” Such an 
attitude, especially if backed up by the 
church officials, will give the church a 
dominating influence in the community 
such as it has lost for the time being and 
which we must find means to regain. Not 
that the church should run the community— 
that is not desirable; but the church should 
show that the spirit of Christianity is the 
spirit of assistance, of counsel, of vitalization, 
of intensive effort in everything that affects 
the lives of men, women, and children. 
The church must be reminded that it is put 
into this world, not only to save the indi- 
vidual soul, but to save society also. Society 
is to be saved by the instrumentality of 
Christianity in this world. “Legislation 
cannot save society. Legislation cannot 
even rectify society. A law that will work 
is merely a summing up in legislative form 
of the moral judgment that the community 
has already reached.” Our wills have to be 
regenerated and our purposes rectified 
before we are in a position to enact laws that 
record those moral achievements; and that 
is the primary business of the Christian 
church. The great proof of Christianity is 
written in the biography of the saints, not 
merely those whom the world has labeled 
saints, but the people whose individual lives 
have been transformed by Christianity, 
which is the only force in the world that 
actually does transform life. The church 
is the only embodiment of the things that 
are entirely unselfish—the principles of 
self-sacrifice and devotion. ‘Surely this 
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is the instrumentality by which rural com- 
munities may be transformed and led to the 
things that are great; and surely there is 
nothing in the rural community in which 
the church ought not to be the leader and 
in which it ought not to be the vital and 
actual center.” 


Liberal Judaism and Christian Faith 


“The orthodox Judaism of the tradi- 
tional type by no means holds undisputed 
sway,” writes Rev. W. J. Sparrow Simpson 
in an article in the Quarterly Review of 
October, 1915. It is true that conservatism 
has its eminent teachers, like Dr. Fried- 
lander, who is “even more orthodox than 
Maimonides”; and there is the Zionist 
movement, which is a national movement 
thoroughly in line with the strictly orthodox 
conception of Judaism. But a school of 
liberal Judaism has grown up, which, in the 
opinion of one of its ablest advocates, Mr. 
Claude Montefiore, is not derived from 
conservative Judaism by a process of sub- 
traction, but is a separate and organic 
whole. He holds that “the Golden Age, 
the Messianic Era, and the Kingdom of 
God are doctrines which Judaism cannot 
relinquish, and which, with whatever 
changes of form and manner, it must still 
continue to cherish and to teach,” although 
he does not seem to think that the doctrine 
of a personal Messiah necessarily need be 
‘etained. Liberal Judaism is strongly op- 
posed to the nationalist or Zionist move- 
ment; for it believes in a Judaism universal, 
both in doctrine and in form. Just as 
Buddhism, Christianity, and Mohammed- 
anism have adherents of many races, and by 
this very fact have shown their universality, 
so must it ultimately be with Judaism. 
“But this attempt to universalize Judaism 
by the elimination of its historic exclusive- 
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ness and by the reduction of the religion to 
the principles of Unitarianism is a revolution 
of the first magnitude, in which it would 
seem that all that can be distinctively 
termed historical Judaism disappears.” 

A significant feature of liberal Judaism 
is its movement in favor of the study of the 
New Testament by the Jews. Mr. Monte- 
fiore has written a Commentary on the 
Synoptic Gospels, maintaining “that it is 
of great importance for Jews to understand 
and appreciate aright the life and teaching 
of Jesus.” An answer to the question, 
What should be the place of the New Tes- 
tament in Jewish eyes and for the Jewish 
religion? seems to him one of the most 
important duties which lie before liberal 
Judaism. Of course he makes it clear that 
his point of view is frankly that of a Jew, 
that is, of one who stands outside every 
form and phase of Christianity. The prob- 
lem of Christ’s Person is deliberately evaded. 
One of the most discouraging features of 
modern Judaism is the absence of the con- 
ception of mediation. Dr. Simpson thinks 
that “this unconsciousness of the need of 
mediation affects profoundly the Jewish 
attitude toward Christianity. A religion 
which is essentially a religion of mediation 
can scarcely appeal where the need of 
mediation is as yet unfelt.” It naturally 
follows from this attitude toward mediation 
that the religious conceptions of St. Paul 
should be severely criticized and this has 
been done by Mr. Montefiore in his book, 
Judaism and St. Paul. Undoubtedly mod- 
ern Judaism is showing much interest in 
Christian ideas, and, “while we may not 
feel that they justify optimistic conclusions 
as to the probabilities of reconciliation, they 
contain very much of the deepest interest 
to those who hope for the restoration of 
Israel.” 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


MISSIONS 


The Japan Continuation Committee 


‘One of the most valuable by-products 
of the great World’s Missionary Conference, 
which met in Edinburgh in 1910, has been 
the Continuation Committee Conferences 
which have been held subsequently. In 
1912 Dr. John R. Mott, the chairman of 
the Conference, made an extended tour 
of the Far East, and conferences were held 
at important centers in India, China, and 
Japan. The usefulness of these conferences 
has become so apparent that in all the 
important centers they have been formed 
into permanent organizations. 

The minutes of the third annual meeting 
of the Japan Continuation Committee, 
which met in Kanda, Tokyo, October 20, 
have come to hand. The report contains 
matter that is of vital interest to students 
of the Christian movement in Japan. The 
aim of the organization, as brought out in 
the constitution and in the report of the 
proceedings alike, “does not lie so much in 
the realm of taking executive action as in 
the sphere of promoting thorough and 
representative conferences, thus ensuring 
right understanding and feeling.” The 
promotion of a thorough Christian inter- 
mission comity, of a spirit of co-operation 
in all spheres where there are common inter- 
ests, and of a scientific method in connection 
with the common undertaking is the domi- 
nant purpose of the Continuation Com- 
mittee. 

Already the co-operative effort in evan- 
gelism is proving its merit in the develop- 
ment of the spiritual power and influence 
of the Japanese church and its leaders. 
In cities where Japanese speakers have 
appeared alone, they have arrested the 
attention of the community, brought large 
audiences together, and compelled the whole 


population to give serious thought to matters 
of religion. So there is growing up in this 
indigenous plant a healthful consciousness 
of life and power. Through these evangel- 
istic efforts carried on by busy pastors and 
teachers, large and influential sections of the 
community are being reached and influenced 
by the Christian message. 

A commission on social conditions in 
Japan has been at work since last spring, 
and is busily engaged in a thorough study 
of matters industrial, economic, hygienic, 
penological, and legal, of reform and rescue, 
recreative, moral, and religious. This com- 
mission is co-operating with existing organ- © 
izations doing social work and hopes not 
only to make comprehensive investigation 
of existing conditions and problems, but to 
be able to make valuable suggestions as to 
methods of social amelioration. 


A Protestant Spur to Catholic 


Missions 


The Catholic Journal contains an article 
by Rev. Joseph Husslein which is so unusual 
that the Literary Digest for December 11 
devotes a page to a discussion of it. The 
writer of the article endeavors to attract 
Catholic attention to the Protestant Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement, which is now 
in progress, and reviews the various lay- 
men’s propaganda of Protestant churches 
since 1906. Surprisingly enough, the writer 
declares that this movement among Prot- 
estants is a challenge to Catholic laymen 
such as they cannot hesitate to accept. 
He points to the mottoes “ World-conquest” 
and ‘‘World-service,” and affirms that 
“they belong to us; they have ever been 
our own; they must now more than ever be 
upon our life.” In his effort to arouse an 
increased missionary spirit in his church 
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he mentions the contributions made in 
recent years by the various Protestant 
denominations for missionary purposes, 
and then proceeds to compare the amounts 
contributed and the interest shown by the 
Catholics in America for foreign missions. 
The writer’s opinion is that the Catholics 
are in the van of the foreign-mission move- 
ments, and his greatest fear is expressed in 
his own words thus: ‘Unless we now com- 
bine our energy and organize effectively for 
a strong mission propaganda, the most 
populous and intellectual mission countries 
of the world will, humanly speaking, fall 
under the influence of Protestantism.” 
Surely it points to the merits of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement when a 
Catholic writer in a Catholic paper con- 
siders the movement a challenge to Catholic 
laymen and speaks of it as a “mighty 
stimulus for bringing about more speedily 
and more perfectly the extension of God’s 
kingdom.” 


Protestant Churches in Belgium 


In the times of the Protestant Refor- 
mation the churches now including those of 
modern Belgium were called Les Eglises 
sous la Croix, but now conditions warrant 
the new name, Les Eglises sous le Glaive. 
Rev. Henri A. Anet, writing in the Mission- 
ary Review of the World, gives an account 
of the fiery trial through which the Prot- 
estant churches of Belgium are passing 
while under military rule. There are in 
Belgium about 40,000 Protestants, most of 
whom belong to two Presbyterian bodies— 
the Belgium Missionary Church and the 
Union of Protestant Evangelical Churches 
of Belgium. Since the fighting has taken 
place right along the line of the mission 
stations, Viviers, Liege, Andenne, Namur, 
Mons, Antwerp, Ostend, etc., the churches 
have been destroyed in large numbers and 
the Protestant Christians themselves made 
to undergo a great deal of suffering. Many 
incidents are cited by Mr. Anet which show 


that while the Protestant churches are 
nominally enjoying religious liberty the 
Protestant Christians themselves are living 
in fear and anxiety and under the régime 
of military rule. Two statements are 
especially suggestive; one, of the trials these 
people are passing through, and, the other, 
of the religious attitude that is growing up. 
Early in September Mr. Anet was received 
by King Albert at the Belgium front and 
the first words of the King’s greeting were: 
“This war is a dreadful trial; either it 
brings us nearer to God or farther from 
Him.” And elsewhere Mr. Anet says: 
“The churches of Belgium and France must 
now unfold the banner of the gospel of 
Christ with the practice of justice and 
liberty.” 

Mr. Anet intends to spend the winter in 
the United States in the interests of the 
evangelization of Belgium and France and 
has received the indorsement and hospital- 
ity of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. 


Missions and Reforestation in China 


In the American Forestry for November, 
under the title “The Reforestation Move- 
ment in China,” Mr. W. F. Sherfesee tells 
of the introduction of a new work in China. 
For years back, as in the present, the tour- 
ist as well as the technical forester has 
deplored the absence of trees and forests in 
China. Indeed, the fuel problem has long 
been acute; and since trees have vanished, 
brush and wild shrubs, even the roots of 
plants dug from the ground, and frequently 
dead grass and stubble gathered from the 
fields, have been the sources of fuel. When 
it is remembered that most portions of 
China lie well north in the temperate zone, 
where fuel for warmth is a vital necessity 
during a large part of the year, one can 
readily see how great is the need of trees 
for fuel. Then, too, China suffers because 
of her handicap in industrial development, 
and when her industrial development 
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pushes forward wood will be a prime neces- 
sity, since it and iron may be considered 
two basic necessities of modern industrial- 
ism. Furthermore, the forest serves as a 
flood preventive, and of such China is in 
great need. 

Professor Joseph Bailie, we are told, was 
the first to introduce reforestation into 
China. It came about in part in conjunc- 
tion with an effort to meet the demands of 
famine times. The crowds of people who 
gathered in the city of Nanking were put to 
work planting trees on the slopes of Purple 
Mountain, just outside the city. In this 
effort Professor Bailie was supported by 
the University of Nanking and a few influ- 


ential Chinese. When the plan of thus- 


putting waste land to use seemed feasible 
the formation of the Colonization Asso- 
ciation of the Republic of China came as 
a natural outgrowth. Later, when the 
association petitioned Governor-General 
Cheng, of Kiansu Province, for approval, 
the petition was granted, and in his reply 
the Governor-General said: 


You are laying the foundations for national 
development and paving the way for Chinese 
colonization. I cannot peruse your petition 
without appreciating your good ideas and well- 
laid plans. It is also gratifying to note that 
Mr. Bailie, out of his love to humanity, has 
offered his valuable services for the relief of the 
poor. He will greatly profit our farmers by 
teaching them modern methods of agriculture. 


It appears, moreover, that Mr. Sherfesee, 
director of forestry in the Philippine Islands, 
was invited by the University of Nanking 
and through the courtesy of Governor Han, 
of Anhweis Province, to be a member of a 
party to make investigations and recom- 
mendations for the reforestation of China. 
After his investigation Mr. Sherfesee thinks 
that many waste parts of China are admir- 
ably adapted for reforestation, and to his 
own surprise he found waste lands where the 
soil was actually too rich to be used for 


reforestation purposes when it might be 
used for agriculture. 


Already a Forest School has had its 
beginnings, having been established in con- 
nection with the University of Nanking, 
with an enrolment of seventeen students. 
This is surely a good beginning, and the 
interest which is being shown by authorities 
and influential persons elsewhere seems to 
augur well for the future progress of refores- 
tation in China. 

At the end of this informing article the 
editor of American Forestry informs the 
readers that Major G. P. Ahern is deserv- 
ing of much credit for this new movement 
in China, because in 1910 he was one 
of the first to advocate reforestation 
in China. 


Zionist Movement among the Jews 


The pioneers of the Zionist movement, 
who twenty-five years ago wrestled with 
hardships that have been compared with 
those met by the Pilgrim Fathers when they 
led the way to America, have already 
planted a Jewish community in Palestine 
that has been attracting considerable atten- 
tion. During these few years Jews from 
America and Europe have been returning 
to Palestine in such numbers that now there 
are some forty colonies of Jews there. To 
be sure, some of these colonies contain only 
a few families, but some of the colonies 
number 2,000 inhabitants. The Northern 
Christian Advocate for December 15 repre- 
sents Mr. Louis D. Brandeis as a spokesman 
for the modern Zionist movement. Mr. 
Brandeis thinks it is no part of the intention 
of the Zionist movement to gather in Pales- 
tine all of the 14,000,000 Jews now scattered 
throughout America and Europe. Neither 
is the aim to secure political control of 
Palestine. But the Jews returning to 
Palestine, Mr. Brandeis says, hope to be 
allowed to live a natural, free life in the 
land of their fathers, and expect some day 
to enjoy something like home rule. The 
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ideals cherished for the Jewish colony are 
freedom, fraternity, culture, and material 
well-being. At the present time these 
communities are democratic, and equal 
rights are granted to men and women with- 
out question. Considerable attention has 
been given to education and before the war 
high schools had been established; had the 
war not broken out one department of the 
University of Jerusalem would have been 
already in operation. Emphasis has been 
laid upon social welfare and Mr. Brandeis 
tells of a pioneer to Palestine who, when 


RELIGIOUS 


A New Laboratory Sunday School 

Several educational institutions have 
at different times made experiments in the 
shape of what might be called a laboratory 
Sunday school. The College of the Bible, 
of Lexington, Kentucky, reports the follow- 
ing concerning a school connected with the 
Central Christian Church of Lexington 
which may be termed a demonstration 
school for the department of religious edu- 
cation in that institution. 

Central Church is a large, influential, 
and old church, yet progressive in its ideas 
of religious work. Its attitude toward 
religious education is admirable. Last 
month there was dedicated a three-story 
building in which the teaching conditions 
are ideal, there being fifty separate class- 
rooms, separated by immovable walls, yet 
so arranged that each department can have 
separate worship and collective activity. 

The school is organized as an integral 
part of the church, supervised by a com- 
mittee of the official board, and supported 
by a budget from the church, into which the 
offerings from the Sunday school go. The 
educational committee is composed of three 
college professors, the pastor of the church, 
and two business men. A salaried director, 
the head of the department of religious 
education in the College of the Bible, devotes 
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speaking of a fellow-settler, said: “Yes, he 
is a Zionist, but he thinks of his own interest 
first. That is all right in other countries, 
but in Palestine it is all wrong.” 

Many who are not Jews will be able to 
sympathize with this movement which has 
caused so many Jews to establish commu- 
nities in the fatherland of old, but none 
among us dares venture to predict what 
may be the influence of the present warlike 
movements along the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean upon the Jews now in 
Palestine. 


EDUCATION 


as much attention to the work of super- 
vision as his time will permit. Special at- 
tention is now being given to the curriculum, 
and to the improvement of the tech- 
nique of teaching. At present the curricu- 
lum is selected from the International 
Graded Lesssons, the Constructive Studies 
of the University of Chicago, and the graded 
series of Charles Scribner’s Sons. Up to 
the end of the high-school years the courses 
are prescribed. The adult department 
offers a number of elective courses. All 
work is under observation with reference 
to educational results, measured by the 
nurture of the spiritual life, the leaders 
claiming that their policy is to bring the 
school gradually to the ‘Dewey basis” as 
far as is possible in the teaching of religion. 
Training in worship in the auditorium of the 
church is also being developed as a part of 
the scheme. 

Many readers of the Biblical World are 
familiar with the School of Religion at 
Union Theological Seminary in New York 
City under the direct management of 
Professor George A. Coe. This school regis- 
ters nearly 200 of the children of the neigh- 
borhood. The school described above, 
however, has the advantage of being asso- 
ciated with a church, and is therefore subject 
to the limitations which must be met in all 
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churches, thereby making the experiment 
more practically helpful to churches at large. 


Dedication of the Y.M.C.A. College 


The new home of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association College, at Chicago, 
was dedicated November 28-December 1. 
This event is of no little significance in the 
educational and religious world because it 
bears witness to the increasing emphasis 
upon thorough preparation for associational 
callings. It is not long since the secre- 
taries were drawn from business life and 
from the other professions without any 
special training or education for associational 
work. Now specialization in the various 
departments has shown increasing neces- 
sity for adequate professional training, and 
associational leaders are urging young men 
to pursue the courses of study offered by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association College 
before entering on their work as home 
secretaries. 


Religious Instruction and Public 
Education 


“The Relations of Instruction in Reli- 
gion to Public Education” will be the topic 
for the first three days of the meeting in the 
thirteenth annual convention of the Reli- 
gious Education Association in Chicago, 
February 28 and 29, March 1 and 2, 1916. 
The last day will be devoted to departmental 
conferences on religious training in colleges, 
churches, and other institutions. 

At this annual meeting no time will be 
spent in popular mass meetings; instead 
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the whole period will be devoted to carefully 
planned conferences. The discussions will 
be based upon a series of investigations into 
the various experiments in correlated in- 
struction, especially in the so-called “Gary 
plan,” the Colorado and North Dakota 
plans, and the different systems of paro- 
chial schools and of week-day religious 
instruction. 

The association has no special plan to 
advocate; the conference will afford oppor- 
tunity to study the present situation and 
the various solutions proposed. Some of 
the topics of discussion are: “The Attitude 
of the Religious Communions concerning 
the Relations of Church and State in Edu- 
cation”; “Upon What Conditions Can 
Churches of Different Denominations Com- 
bine in Giving Week-Day Instruction ?’’; 
“What Are the Reasons for Asking the 
State to Give School Credits for Religious 
Instruction ?”; ‘‘To What Extent Are the 
Churches Competent to Undertake the 
Educational Task Involved?”; Why 
Some Citizens Believe That the Plan En- 
dangers Our Religious Liberties”; “What 
Influence Will the Week-Day Instruction 
Plan Have on Parochial Schools?” Two 
sessions will be devoted to a study of moral 
conditions in high schools. 

All persons interested in week-day reli- 
gious instruction are invited to the confer- 
ence. The sessions will be held in the 
Congress Hotel. Programs may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Religious Education 
Association, 332 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


Church Journalism 


The Christian Century gives to its readers 
the following information respecting church 
journalism. In the territory of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention there are 69 Catholic 
weekly papers with a combined circulation of 
944,462 copies. In the same territory there 


are 12 Baptist papers with a circulation of 
75,569; 4 Congregational papers, circula- 
lation 38,500; 4 Disciple, 59,750; 17 
Methodist, 350,553; and 5 Presbyterian, 
92,607. These 5 Protestant denominations 
have 42 papers with a circulation of 616,979 
copies, less than two-thirds the weekly 
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reading-matter of the Catholics. In the 
southern states there are 4 Baptist weeklies 
with a circulation of 185,067; no Congre- 
gational; 7 Disciple, 65,750; 18 Methodist, 
180,529; and 5 Presbyterian, 55,241; an 
aggregate of 54 papers with a circulation of 
137,898. The totals show that in the 
entire country the Catholics have 69 
weeklies with a circulation of 1,082,360, and 
the 5 Protestant denominations 96 weeklies 
with a circulation of 1,103,566. The aggre- 
gate membership of these denominations, 
exclusive of negro membership, is about 
equal to that of the Catholics. 


Union of Congregationalists and 
Disciples 


Francis E. Clark, founder of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor, would prefer to see the 
Congregationalists unite with the Christian 
Disciples rather than with the Unitarians 
or Episcopalians. So he writes in the 
Advance for December 23. Mr. Clark 
thinks that the Congregationalists and 
Disciples would be of mutual help and that 
as things stand at the present time each is in 
need of the other. The Congregationalists 
emphasize culture, while the Disciples 
emphasize evangelism; and the Congre- 
gationalists, he says, are in need of the 
dynamic of evangelistic passion to keep 
their culture religious, while the Disciples 
need trained insight to refine their evangelis- 
tic methods and to conserve and perfect 
their evangelistic results. 


Church Peace Union Opposed to 
Armed Peace 


The Church Peace Union, of which 
Bishop Greer of New York is president, 
has a question which it wishes to have put 
to Congress. It is this: “How may the 
$250,000,000 now spent annually on our 
defenses be more effectively expended, if it 
is true that neither the army nor the navy 
is efficient in spite of that enormous expendi- 
ture?” The Church Peace Union was 


founded by Mr. Carnegie February 10, 
1914, when he gave $2,000,000 to its trustees. 
The purpose of the Union is to promote the 
cause of international peace through the 
churches, Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish. 
The Union met on December 17 and Dr. 
Frederick Lynch, the secretary, announced 
that the Union was unqualifiedly opposed to 
the present-day demands for increase of 
armaments for the United States. Accord- 
ing to the Survey for January 1 the Union 
adopted a resolution in which it expressed its 
opinion that the United States “is under 
bonds to do what it can toward the reshaping 
of the opinion of nations” and then pro- 
ceeded to ask the question stated above. 


Movements toward Church Union 


A survey of the magazines issued during 
the last month of 1915 permits one to see 
that the question of church union has 
received attention that is quite unusual. 
When this question has taken on so much of 
current interest it is worth while noting the 
four solutions which the Christian Evangelist 
sets before its readers as the most important: 
first, the Roman Catholic solution for 
church union is that all Protestants and dis- 
senters should return to the original fold; 
secondly, the Protestant Episcopal or 
Anglican solution regards Anglicanism as a 
sort of half-way house between Catholicism 
and Protestantism, which is the place where 
church union should naturally be effected, 
and on the following basis: acceptance of the 
Apostles and Nicene Creed, the authority of 
Scripture, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
and the doctrine of apostolic succession; 
thirdly, the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America is a sort of denomina- 
tional clearing-house and represents the most 
up-to-date solution; fourthly, the Restora- 
tion solution which urges the following 
platform: the confession of Peter, in Matt. 
16:16, as the sole and ultimate creed of the 
church, the authority of the Scriptures, 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and 
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democratic polity. We have observed 
that in making this summary no recognition 
has been made of one of the most significant 
movements of the time, which is the organic 
union being promoted among the Presby- 
terians, Methodists, and Congregationalists 
in Canada. Furthermore, it is doubted 
whether the Federal Council solution should 
be regarded as a solution for church union 
at all. We are inclined to think that it 
should not be so regarded. Nevertheless 
we cannot but feel impressed that this 
movement is gaining in momentum as the 
years pass by. 


Men and the Church 


A great deal is heard about churches 
having lost their hold upon men and it is, 
therefore, exhilarating to find someone who 
takes up the gauntlet thus thrown down. 
The Christian World announces that statis- 
tics reveal the following facts: Gideons have 
45,000; Brotherhoods have 2,000; Y.M.C.A. 
has 597,000; and Bible classes have 5,000,000 
men. This means that nearly 7,000,000 
men are enrolled in men’s Christian move- 
ments at the present time. The Christian 
World holds the view that “the rapid growth 
of movements seeking to set men to work to 
win men for Christ is well-nigh phenomenal.” 
And we are agreed that the pastor who in 
his local church does not come into close 
touch with men through the agency of an 
aggressive men’s organization is missing an 
incalculably great opportunity. 


Church Union in Canada 


For a considerable time the Presby- 
terians, Methodists, and Congregationalists 
of Canada have been endeavoring to bring 
about a union of the three bodies. 

The Presbyterians have been voting on 
the issue, and the Toronto Globe, of January 
7, announces that the official returns show 
that a majority of 53,086 votes were cast in 
favor of union. This means that the ma- 
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jority has dropped nearly 27,000 votes below 
that of 1911. The minority vote reached 
the number 93,156 against union and is so 
large that it is thought the union between the 
three bodies will be postponed indefinitely. 

The Christian Guardian represents the 
feeling of the Methodists thus: 


To the friends of union throughout Canada 
the vote as recorded cannot but occasion sincere 
regret. We believe that it is a mistake, but it 
is a mistake for which the Methodists fortunately 
have no responsibility, and one which many of 
our Presbyterian brethern no doubt regret very 
much. It would be profitless, and probably 
unwise, for us to discuss in detail the reasons for 
the adverse vote. It is sufficient for us that 
the vote is adverse, and that now, if complete 
returns bear out the earlier ones, the union ques- 
tion must be viewed as settled for some years at 
least. We think there is a general feeling that 
union will take place in the future, but for the 
present at least it is no longer a subject of 
debate. One thing we think the union move- 
ment will surely claim, viz., that it has brought 
Methodists and Presbyterians closer together 
and has greatly increased their respect for each 
other and their appreciation of each other’s 
sterling Christian character. 

The Congregationalist is the organ for the 
third body that has been seeking organic 
union. It says: 


It is becoming more and more apparent that 
our Presbyterian brethern are going to veto 
church union. We cannot divine why it is that 
the vote is so strongly adverse—more so than 
previously. It seems incredible that the 
minority have brought about such a change of 
front, but whatever the cause has been, the 
effect is almost certain. However, we shall 
not spend any sleepless nights over it. We 
did all we could to help on the movement, both 
by pen and by tongue, and having done this we 
bow to the inevitable and shall go on our way 
rejoicing that we did not try to hinder the 
movement. If we have failed in our purpose, 
the responsibility is not ours—our skirts are 
clear. We expressed ourselves in no uncertain 
manner. We did our “bit” for and not against 
union. 


BOOK NOTICES 


Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Vol. VII, 
“Hymns-Liberty.” Edited by James Has- 
tings. New York: Scribner, 1915. Pp. xx+ 
911. $7.00. 


The seventh volume of this remarkable work 
abundantly maintains the standard of its prede- 
cessors. It covers some exceedingly important 
subjects, including “Immortality” and “Jesus 
Christ.” It is good to see that the article on 
the latter by President McKenzie of Hartford 
Theological Seminary is on such broad and 
comprehensive lines as to make a very complete 
presentation of theological and other problems 
associated with Jesus Christ. It is not only a 
general summary of doctrines but an independ- 
ent though brief discussion of certain tendencies 
in today’s New Testament scholarship. 

It is hardly necessary to mention each one 
of the articles which come in this very important 
volume. It is enough to say that as this work 
develops the successive articles continue to show 
a breadth of learning and constructive scientific 
method. Dr. Hastings never errs on the side 
of radicalism. The theological articles as a gen- 
eral thing are written by very temperate pro- 

ives. This is desirable if the book is to 
anything more than a series of individual 
opinions. Dr. Hastings has very properly 
conceived of a reference book as in a sense repre- 
sentative of an at least partial consensus rather 
than as an opportunity for recording pioneering 
speculations of the Jerachmeel sort. 


Jerusalem to Rome. The Acts of the Apostles. 
A New Translation and Commentary with 
introduction, maps, reconstructions, and 
illustrations from Christian art. By Charles 
Fremont Sitterly. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1915. Pp. 293. $1.50. 

The outstanding characteristics of this 
volume are: (1) an analysis of the Acts into 
twenty-eight main sections, with a number of 
subdivisions for each section; (2) a new English 
rendering based upon the Greek text of Souter; 
(3) a running commentary printed on the page 
— to the English text; and (4) numerous 
illustrations. 

The detailed analysis of Acts makes it easy 
for the reader to become familiar with the con- 
tent of the book. The new translation does 
not differ radically from that of the Revised 
Version, but it is sufficiently new to catch the 
attention at many points where the more usual 
rendering, because of its familiarity, might not 
awaken the reader’s interest. The accompany- 
ing commentary is quite untechnical in character 
and is mainly devoted to homiletical interests. 


Problems of textual and historical criticism are 
consistently eschewed. The author’s point 
of view is essentially that of the conservative 

ool, as represented for example by Bernhard 
Weiss who is especially mentioned in the Dedi- 
cation. Harnack is followed in dating the com- 
Position of Acts before the year 70 A.D. 

The numerous illustrations, which add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the volume, are 
taken from the masterpieces of Christian art 
depicting scenes and persons connected with the 
history of early Christianity. There are also 
modern photographs and reconstructions of 
several ancient sites. 


Biblical Nature Studies. By Andrew W. Archi- 
bald. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1915. Pp. 
xi+220. $1.00. 


This is a collection of thirteen papers, of 
different length and widely varying interest 
and value, upon various themes from nature, 
for example, “‘Treasuries [sic] of the Snow,’ 
“Fishing Experiences,” “Eagles and Storks.” 
They are more or less related to the Bible, but 
make no serious scientific attempt at biblical 
interpretation, nor does their frequent reference 
to the Bible render their interpretation of nature 
either clarifying or beautiful. A characteristic 
chapter is entitled “The White Mountains.” 
It contains an indirect reference to the 147th 
Psalm and another to Deuteronomy in the 
opening paragraphs, then gives three pages of 
passable guide-book narrative ing the 
Franconia region, then retells “The Great Stone 
Face” in no interesting way for three and a half 
pages, and finally takes us up Mount Washington 
and through Crawford Notch, where we are left 
with a bit of Bible to sanctify the scene in the 
Willey house after the fatal slide. Just how 
this can be called a “Biblical Nature Study” 
we cannot discover. Dr. Archibald has 
a few sermons and diaries of travel into pleasant 
but not profitable reflections which serve no 
scientific purpose at all and give little reward 
to the casual reader. 


The Gospel according to St. Mark. (Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools and Colleges.) 
Edited by A. Plummer. New York: Put- 
nam, 1915. Pp. xlviiit+211. $0.50. 

This volume is not as large nor pretentious 
as the commentaries by Dr. Plummer on St. 
Matthew and St. Luke, but it will quite as well 
repay careful study. While intended for use by 
those not familiar with the Greek, it still reflects 
on every page the ripe scholarship of the Dean 
of commentators. He is a master in the art of 
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concise expression, and the small s at his 
disposal has not served as an excuse for omitting 
the discussion of any topic of current interest. 
The novice for whom it is intended will find the 
commentary of value, and the advanced student 
will observe that no problem is left untouched. 

The editor’s viewpoint is well known, and 
in this volume he presents conclusions rather 
than a review of discussions. With reference 
to the Synoptic Problem, he notes Mr. Streeter’s 
claim to have established ‘beyond reasonable 
doubt that Mark was familiar with Q,” and Dr. 
Sanday’s opinion that his arguments “seem to 
compel assent,” and adds, “It may be doubted 
whether there is any clear instance in which it 
is necessary to assume that Mark derived his 
material from Q. Q is certainly earlier than 
any date which can reasonably be given to 
Mark, and therefore the hypothesis that he has 
seen it is reasonable. .... Peter’s teaching 
may have contained nearly all the Sayings of 
Christ which are reported by Mark.” On 
another page he argues from the fact that ‘‘ Mark 
probably knew the contents of Q,” and concludes 
that he wrote “to supplement Q” or that “he 
generally omitted what he knew was in Q be- 
cause space was precious.” 

He notes the recent discussions favoring an 
earlier dating of the Synoptic Gospels, but 
decides for about 67 A.p. for Mark, basing that 
opinion upon Mark 13:14. He throws out the 
interesting but doubtful suggestion that the 
abrupt conclusion at 16:8 may be due to his 
being obliged to fly from Rome, leaving his 


MS unfinished. 

Vivid touches and suggestions abound. Mark 
the “‘Stump-fingered”’ (Hippolytus) is no mere 
rehearser of what Peter used to say. He “had 
had years of experience with Saul of Tarsus, with 
Barnabas, and with Peter, in preaching the 
gospel, and he knew well incidents and sayings 
which again and again went home to the hearts 
of men. Of these he has put together enough 
to give, by means of a series of ancedotes, a 
movingly vivid picture of what the Messiah 
was to those who knew him.” The maps are 
excellent. 


The Christian Faith. By Theodore Haering. 
Translated by John Dickie and George 
Ferris. New York: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1913. 2 vols. Pp. xi+952. $6.00 net, 
the set. 


The publication in two volumes of an Eng- 
lish translation of MHaering’s great work, 
Chrisiliche Glaube, is of significance to all students 
of modern theology. Haering is not to be 

with reactionaries, nor yet is he to be 
classed with those who build up a theology 
from a general study of religion and a particular 
study of the Christian religion. He is under the 
influence of the Lutheran dogmatics, and at times 
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his constructive thought seems to be developed 
into almost an apologetic for orthodoxy. At 
other times he thinks more creatively. To him 
all religion must be based upon revelation, but 
he never insists that all historical elements of 
the Bible are to be regarded as constituting 
revelation. He emphasizes Christian faith as 
developing an attitude of mind absolutely essen- 
tial for the understanding of inherited Chris- 
tianity. 

The work is already well known to profes- 
sional students of theology, but will undoubtedly 
serve a purpose as a mediating work for 
those who are not quite ready for a thorough- 
going change of method, and yet are unwilling 
to stand unchangeably in the field of dogma. 
The translation seems to be well done, although 
the rather vague expressions of the German 
maintain some of their rather drifting qualities. 
The main difficulty with Haering is a lack of 
a sharply defined method, and a focusing of 
attention upon the problems which are alread 
set by the relation of the modern world-view wi 
an inherited religious belief. But his virtues 
include a temperate discussion of mooted ques- 
tions, and a willingness to see the truth in views 
which as a whole he rejects. 


Religious Education in the Family. By Henry 
F. Cope. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1915. Pp. xii+298. $1.25. 


This is a series of 24 studies, designed for 
the aid of parents or for the use of classes, cover- 
ing the functions of the family in educating its 
members for religious efficiency. The lessons 
begin with four general discussions of family life. 
Then follows an excellent treatment of “The 
Meaning of Religious Education in the Family.” 
The remaining studies are more concrete, in- 
cluding, among other subjects, the direction of 
children’s activities, stories, and reading, the 
Bible and Sunday in the home, the relation of 
the family to the school and church, and four 
sane, suggestive chapters on “Dealing with 
Moral Crises.” A most useful appendix gives 
clear and workable suggestions regarding the 
formation of classes for the use of the book. 
Each study contains from 8 to 10 pages of mate- 
rial, attractively provided with titles and section 
numbers. Then follow references to recent 
books for further study. Finally topics for 
discussion are provided. This is an attractive 
arrangement which encourages study. 

The material provided for study is aly 
clear and interesting. Occasionally one f 
that Dr. Cope is giving an address to a group 
thoroughly familiar with the vocabulary of 
modern pedagogy and psychology rather than 
writing for a class of parents for whom the book 
isdesigned. For example, the middle paragraph 
on p. 3 tastes of the lecture-room; it contains 
136 words in 12 sentences, whose snappy, stac- 
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cato style is designed to drive home a truth to 
the minds of auditors, but which is poorly 
adapted for study material. The first sentence 
in the text has a word which makes an untrained 
reader pause: “The ills of the modern home are 

ptomatic.”” An untrained member of the 
on will be obliged to think carefully over this: 
“Tdeals are precipitated in expressive acts” 
(p. 128). He will also need help with “polar- 
ization of populstion 17), “saved from 
centrifugation” (p. 34), “‘this imperative and 
motivation of religion” (p. 71), “habituation to 
service” (p. 76). Topic 6 in chap. i would come 
better in chap. ii, following the discussion of 
pp. 20, 21. Dr. Cope is at his best in handling 
the practical situations under moral crises. 
His counsels are wholesome and practical. We 
are inclined to like the God ~ whom the Mon- 
tana boy prayed, “O God, I thank you for 
helping me 4 lick Billy Johnson!” 
wish it were possible to know what Billy thought 
of the God who let him be thrashed—or are the 
vanquished supposed to have any theology? 
The publishers have made a most attractive 
volume for home and class use, and the editors 
of the series have made a real contribution to 
the materials for religious education. 


The Freudian Wish and Its Place in Ethics. By 
Edwin B. Holt. New York: Henry Holt, 
1915. Pp. viit+212. $1.25 net. 

This is an exceedingly interesting little book, 
although the last chapter which deals with the 
problem of knowledge is not as easy reading as 
the rest of the volume. Professor Freud’s 
theories, the author claims, have never been 
given serious attention by students of ethics, 
and he proposes to fill this gap. It is hardly 
likely that the little book will accomplish that, 
for it is too sketchy in treatment, and reduces to 
footnotes some very important questions which 
may be suggested by the expressions in the text. 
Further than that, Professor Holt hardly 
sufficiently recognizes the social element in 
morality. His illustrations, which develop his 

ticular theory of discrimination between 
impulses and the utilization of each, bring him 
to a position which is the most important one 
in ethics, namely, What is the basis of dis- 
crimination? How and why should two sets 
of impulses be so combined as to produce 
healthy action? And if one passes over from 
small actions, like eating mushrooms, to more 
complicated matters, like, let us say, the closing 
of the saloons or woman’s suffrage, where do 


impulses in the Freudian sense count for much? 
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The fact seems to be that impulse theories. do 

well in the lower stage of genetic psychical 
“as but become decreasingly explanations 
of moral action in thoroughly social situations. 
The difficulty with most theories which tend 
toward a mechanistic view of morals is that they 
eliminate from the field of moral action some of 
pen | most vital elements in a complicated social 
order. 


Foundations of Christian Belief. Studies in the 
Philosophy of Religion. By Francis L. 
Strickland. New York: Abingdon Press, 
191s. Pp. 319. $1.50. 

The Abingdon Press—which is another name 
for the Methodist Book Concern—is to be con- 
eo upon the books which it is Disnine 

rth. No other denominational 

house anywhere nearly approaches service 

that the Abingdon Press is now rendering the 

English-speaking world. The volumes it is 

issuing are far enough from being radical, but 

they all leave the reader a little farther advanced 
toward a sane, spiritual, and widely horizoned 

Christian faith. 

This is particularly true of the volume by 
Professor Strickland. The author knows the 
problems set Christianity by modern thought 
and does not hesitate to face the most essen 
= The is, a most 

of a defensive philosop 
of the mage religion. It is the sort of Sock 
that we have been looking for to put into the 
hands of college students who are troubled by 
such fundamental matters as immortality, Jesus 

Christ, and the importance of the Bible. Dr. 

Strickland does not attempt to settle all the 

questions which a technical theologian would 

raise. Some difficulties he does not mention. 

But his book will help its readers to outgrow the 

point of view from which most religious diffi- 

culties spring. 


Anything that Professor Harry Ward writes 
is worthy of careful thought and attention. His 
little volume on Social Evangelism (Missionary 
Education Movement, 50 cents) takes up 
matters in a pop but very earnest fashion. 
To Dr. Ward social service is of less importance 
than social regeneration. The business of the 
church he very properly holds as something more 
than patching up the wounds of humanity. 
We heartily commend this book not only as one 
that is full of inspiration and er oe to con- 
science, but also as one that give men a 
broader view of the meaning of Christianity. 
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Head of the Department of Practical Theology, University of Chicago 


Introduction 


The science of homiletics has undergone a marked change as a part of the 
reconstruction of theological study. According to the older practice it was the 
task of Old and New Testament interpretation to give to the minister the exact 
meaning of the Scriptures. The task of systematic theology was then to organize 
the teachings of Scripture into a self-consistent system which was to be preached 
for the salvation and edification of the people. Homiletics was then simply a 
“sacred rhetoric,” as it was often called. It was concerned with showing the 
minister how to use his text, formulate his proposition, organize his discourse, 
and present his message effectively. But all this is changed. Our biblical studies 
introduce us to a great religious life and experience. Our theological studies help 
us to understand the meaning of our religion. But no field of study furnishes us 
with our preaching material ready-made. It is in the Bible, it is in Jesus, it is 
in the life about us, it is in the story of man’s struggles and achievements. Evi- 
dently homiletics, the science of preaching, has a new task. 

The formal aspect of preaching will always be important. Voice culture, 
literary composition, platform presence and delivery, all these techniques of 
preaching must be worked out. The old books on homiletics are still of great 
value, such as Broadus, The Preparation and Delivery of Sermons; Phelps, The 
Theory of Preaching; and there are excellent modern works in the same field, such 
as Hoyt, The Work of Preaching; Breed, Preparing to Preach. Let us assume all 
this essential preparatory work. The question still remains: What is the task of the 
preacher? We undertake to answer it by considering first the goal of the preacher: 
What is he trying to do? What has he to say to people in the modern world ? 
We then ask how the religion of Jesus may help him in his task. We then ask 
how the religion achieved in the great experiences of the Bible may help him. But 
religion exists beyond the Scriptures. This introduces the whole problem of 
evolution, culminating in the study of religion as a universal experience. How 
far then does the universal religious experience help the minister to see what he 
has to do? In view of this universal experience, on what ground may he offer 
his religion to those who already have one; or, to put it better, how may he help 
every hearer at home or abroad to achieve a religion of his own? The following 
books will be studied: 
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Part I. The Goal of the Preacher: 
Cooley, Social Organization. 
Coe, The Religion of a Mature Mind. 
University of Chicago Sermons. 
Part II. The Religion of Jesus: 
Bousset, Jesus. 
Case, The Historicity of Jesus. 
Anderson, The Man of Nazareth. 
Montefiore, The Religious Teaching of Jesus. 
Moffatt, The Theology of the Gospels. 
Part III. The Religion of the Bible: 
G. A. Smith, Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testament. 
Goodspeed, The Story of the New Testament. 
Clarke, Sixty Years with the Bible. 
Soares, The Social Institutions and Ideals of the Bible. 


Part IV. The Evolution of Religion: 
Walters, Genetics. 
Thomas, Source Book of Social Origins. 
Bousset, What Is Religion? 

Part V. The Achievement of Religion: 
Harnack, What Is Christianity. 
Hermann, Communion with God. 
Brown, Unity and Missions. 


Part I. The Goal of the Preacher 


Required reading: Cooley, Social Organization; Coe, The Religion of a Mature 
Mind; University of Chicago Sermons. 

The preacher expects to accomplish something by preaching. That is why 
he is a preacher. Whatever may be the other functions of the minister, and how- 
ever exacting upon his time and important in his activity, he is definitely and 
inevitably a public speaker. He undertakes to address congregations regularly 
and often, and the goal of his work must be in the expectancy that possesses him 
as he speaks. It is fashionable today to look slightingly upon public speech, 
especially upon preaching, yet it is very certain that preaching is increasing and 
not diminishing, and that many different kinds of people besides ministers are 
anxious to preach. It cannot, therefore, be unimportant to consider the preach- 
ing task of the modern minister. 

Why modern? What is the point of the emphasis upon modernity? Because 
not all preachers are modern. We are not necessarily modern because we are 
living today. To take a far-away illustration, it is very evident that the late 
Pope Pius X lived in the Middle Ages and never knew what the twentieth century 
meant at all. Among many descriptions which have been suggested to express 
the peculiar character of the present age, one of the most significant is that the 
modern man is conscious of being in the social process. Past ages knew, of course, 
that manners change and men change with them, but the changes of which they 
thought were incidental, like the varying fashions of dress and of speech. We are 
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learning to think of an ongoing process, wherein nothing is static, nothing is 
finished. The story of man is of a social process which has been taking form in 
various types of social organization, of family, community, industry, government, 
religion, and the like, all of which have undergone and must undergo a continual 
change, whether for the better or for the worse at any given time is a baffling 
problem. The modern man knows himself to be in this process. He sees the 
bewildering changes going on all around him. Sometimes it seems as if every- 
thing that mankind had achieved is disintegrating before his eyes; at other times 
new forms of social organization appear so satisfactory as to belittle all former 
achievement; but again in the very moment of complacency over the attained, 
new necessities of readjustment become manifest and the never-ending struggle 
is on again. 

The modern minister believes in the social process. He believes in God 
immanent in the process. He believes in the glorious possibilities of humanity 
aroused to its responsibility and opportunity. He sees a human society, progres- 
sively attainable, wherein men shall live in sympathy, loyalty, and freedom, under 
the blessing of God. The life, message, and teaching of Jesus point to this progres- 
sive ideal and give assurance of its possibility. The preacher feels that the better 
society, the human brotherhood, can be, and must be. But he knows what halts 
its coming. He knows it in his own experience. He sees the immaturity of the 
men and women about him. He understands how they rest in achieved moralities 
and are timorous in the face of changing social organization. He is able to esti- 
mate the disaster that the rapid recent changes in society have produced, and to 
understand how men who cannot see anything but the change are possessed by an 
engrossing self-regard and are seeking to keep what they have and to get what 
they can. He prays, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
He knows that they do not think, they do not see, and that nobody has told them 
or told them winningly enough. He is sure that if they can see the path, if they 
can understand the way, the truth, the life, they will be glad and they will follow. 
Someone ought to speak, for there is a great message to be spoken. This realiza- 
tion makes him a preacher. He has a gospel, a glad word of encouragement and 
hope that God is moving with us, that he is ready to go with us into a better order 
of life than we have seen, where each shall help all, and all shall help each, and 
every man shall do his best for the common weal. 

But the preacher is not a voice crying in the wilderness. He is not a prophet 
speaking in the market-place. He is a minister of a congregation. He is him- 
self an official of one of the very social organizations that are changing and must 
change. This constitutes his peculiar problem of adaptation, of appreciation of 
the apperceptive mass to which he appeals. He is preaching to a congregation 
which is not fully modernized. Very few persons have any adequate perception 
of the social process in its totality. Most intelligent persons today have some 
conception of it. It is common enough to see that family life is not the same as it 
was a generation or two generations ago. Most people realize to a greater or less 
extent that industry has changed, though comparatively few realize the actual 
significance of the changes. But while such inevitable signs of change are recog- 
nized, many look with grave apprehension on possible changes which may nearly 
affect their own interests or cherished presuppositions, and the pulpit which freely 
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and joyously recognizes movement everywhere may be seriously in danger of 
being misunderstood by those who jealously guard certain spheres of human 
interest as apart from the influences of social change. 

One type of mind most conspicuous in our congregations is that which cannot 
think of religion as part of the social process. Many Christians who can under- 
stand that the religions of the world and perhaps of other sects of Christendom 
may be the product of change and subject to change cannot think of their own 
religion as thus mutable. The religion that one knows in his most sacred experi- 
ences, the rites, symbols, formulas, beliefs, institutions which so satisfyingly 
express that religion—these must be true or else they would be false. If they are 
true they are eternally true. It must be recognized that a large number of most 
worthy and intelligent men and women cannot conceive of the relativity of truth. 
Truth seems to them something static, something given, something to be held, 
guarded, handed on. This is perhaps seen in its utmost form in those who anti- 
cipate that eventually the entire human family will belong to their own particular 
denomination. Scarcely less significant, however, is the more common view that 
the whole race of men, when they have become fully enlightened, though it may be 
many centuries hence, will at that time all hold the particular set of theological 
beliefs which express truth to some section of the church today. Such people 
commonly think of truth as having grown in the past up to a certain point, and 
many of them will accept the idea that truth is still growing, but they think of the 
growth as only quantitative. When they speak of progressive revelation, they 
mean that truth was given a little at a time, so that the deposit accumulated with 
the advancing centuries, but it was all carried on unchanged. There is a true 
religion. What ever belonged to that must always belong to it. The purpose 
of the church from this point of view is to bring people to accept this given religion 
with its forms, symbols, beliefs, and institutions. If any of these do not seem to be 
suited to the present age, so much the worse for the age. 

At first sight it would seem that the preacher, whose view of life in its fulness 
has been his call to his task, is in a hopeless situation as the servant of a congre- 
gation that persistently thinks of religion as apart from the process which gives 
all of life its significance. Will there not be misunderstanding at every step? 
This certainly would be the case were it not for a saving condition which alters 
the whole situation. No Christian congregation, however tenaciously it may be 
attached to its social organization, and however changeless and universally sig- 
nificant it may conceive that organization to be, ever regards the organization as 
the end and goal of the divine plan. The church, or the sacrament, or the faith, 
is always in order to life. Nobody regards human society as satisfactory. There 
is always to be a Kingdom of God, at least somewhere, if only at last in the future 
life. As a matter of fact, the Christian church in all its branches does look to a 
social end as a sufficient goal of every effort and reason for every faith. To be 
sure this is often conceived in a transcendental manner. It is to come by miracle 
rather than by human achievement. It is thus like all the rest of religion, outside 
of the social process. But even so, the universal fact of Christian consciousness 
that a human brotherhood, sometime, somewhere, is the plan of God is a sufficient 
basis for the preaching task of the modern minister. Let it be added that all 
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present social conditions; and while this is very far from an appreciation of the 
real human task, it is at least a basis for a better understanding. 

It is not the preacher’s duty to belittle the symbols and beliefs and forms of 
organization which today are important in the eyes of religious people. It would 
be just as foolish to regard slightingly the national flag on the ground that so much 
flag-waving is a shallow and often unethical patriotism, the kind of patriotism that 
breeds international jealousy and foments wars. A real nationalism is a very good 
basis for a generous internationalism. It would perhaps be idle to discuss today 
whether the national form of social organization will be permanent. We cannot 
see beyond it any more than we can see beyond church religion. Both of them 
for aught we know may, in some form or other, be of permanent value. It is 
for us to see the values which they have, and to eliminate by disuse the disad- 
vantages which they undoubtedly have. What the church in its transcendental 
thinking calls “‘God’s plan,” the preacher may constantly present as the human 
process, God-inspired. The charities and reforms which the church is willing to 
undertake because of their evident goodness, the preacher will present as the very 
essence of the ongoing process in which we are workers together with God. That 
“far-off divine event,”’ which seems so far off and so divine as to be little concern 
of ours, may be shown to be in daily process of approximation. The truth of 
today may be so vitally set forth that it will gradually become evident that 
the truth of yesterday is no longer true for today. Let the preacher treat the 
great Bible religion so vitally that it will always be manifest that psalmists and 
prophets, Christ and apostles, were speaking the truth for their day; therefore, 
instead of being slavish imitators of them, we must get from them the inspiration 
to see the truth for our own time. Let the preacher use the great “words that 
are the makers of ideas.” He who speaks of humanity, society, sympathy, 
mutual understanding, justice, beauty, love, of God in every human interest, of 
Jesus who lived with the Father in blessed peace, and lived with his brethren in 
inspiring friendship—that preacher will educate his congregation to an apprehen- 
sion of religion as part of the wholeness of life. 

Another type of mind in the congregation is that which cannot see the social 
process where change might affect personal interests. Most markedly is this the 
case in the economic sphere. There are certain things that must not change— 
property, rent, interest, the right of a man to conduct his own business. These 
surely seem to be settled facts. Of course it is conceivable that an ongoing process 
may change them, but that would be social anarchy; it would be the destruction 
of the great achievements of civilization. We cannot allow our orthodox, economic 
doctrines to be amenable to the social process. And this attitude is not confined 
to the economic sphere. The human socialization, anywhere nearer than heaven, 
raises some very serious questions. Is a white mango regard a negro as an equal ? 
Is the Mongolian to stand on the same footing with the American? Is the servant 
and handworking class to lose its necessary subordination? The brotherhood of 
man has always seemed to be very beautiful in poetry, and very appropriate for 
life after death, but if it is involved in a social process which is actually going on, 
and which we are to further with passionate and sacrificial devotion, it may be 
very dangerous. The people who take this attitude are not bad; they are not 
monsters; they are not unintelligent. Of course they appreciate the inevitable- 
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ness of change, they glory in the advancing civilization of the modern world, but 
they feel that there must be some things that do not change; they are afraid of 
a world where everything is mutable. Naturally the things that ought not to 
change are those whose stability is most for their own interests. This is not so 
much wickedness as limited vision. The human race has always understood 
group justice and kindness, and has largely practiced them; but it has very little 
understood justice and kindness beyond the group. Our difficulty today is simply 
that our groups have grown so large. Man had centuries to learn how to live in 
a village, and he succeeded measurably in securing a rough socialization. We have 
got crowded together into our huge cities: our groups number millions. We do 
not know what to do, so we take refuge in holding on to old moralities; or, in the 
breakdown of old moralities through the sheer impossibility of exercising them, we 
revert to a primitive self-preservation. 

The task of the preacher is not denouncing millionaires and trust magnates 
and venal labor leaders. He has to try to see for himself the wholeness of life, 
and then to tell his people what he sees. If there is a real social process, and if 
God is in it, what is a good God trying to do in factories, tenements, and slums, 
in great cities, in mighty enterprises? ‘To whom does he give the earth and its 
fulness? Let the preacher speak of the ongoing process that has carried us beyond 
slavery and feudalism, and ask his hearers to pray to have a part in the further 
progress that shall save us from poverty and unemployment. Let him frankly 
preach upon our corporate sin and responsibility for suffering and evil. Let him 
not fail to denounce those who are careless and who will not hear the call of our 
modern duty. Again let him often use the “‘words that are makers of ideas.” 
Let him speak of new rights that must be achieved, the right of a child to child- 
hood, to education, to fitness for living, the right of a man to a home and wife and 
family, the right of a mother to a real motherhood, the right of us all to know God 
and to be able to believe in him, and to have God interpreted to us through a 
great human justice and love. 

Another group of hearers in the congregation, if so be that the preacher is 
happy enough to attract them, is of the type of mind that is all confused by the 
changes that are so rapid and universal. The stable world, where faiths could be 
inherited, and then carried as permanent possessions, was an easier world to live 
in. The old authorities were in command, the parents in the home, the teachers 
in, the schools, the ministers in the church, the magistrates in the state. There was 
a religious creed, an economic creed, a political creed, which everybody accepted 
save a few daring disbelievers. But now every social institution is changing, 
every creed is questioned, every authority is under the burden of proof. Most 
serious of all, there may not really be any social process. That is in itself a faith. 
We are going, but are we goingon? These are not the attitudes and the questions 
of a few philosophers; they appear everywhere. They are in magazines; they 
are in the popular novels. College students, even high-school students, often 
young mechanics, take such a point of view. Sometimes it is flippant, and even 
an excuse for a disregard of all authority that one may go in the ways of self- 
indulgence. Sometimes it is wistful, for sooner or later every soul wants a faith. 
It is awful to be a disregarded and unimportant atom in a purposeless universe. 
It is pitiful to be without hope and without God in the world. 
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The task of the preacher is to bring his faith to bear on this unbelief. He too 
sees what these people see. But he is not afraid of the break-up of old things, for 
he is sure that it is but the preparation for a re-forming. Let him preach the things 
that weallknow. There is the evident fact of duty; some duties at least are clear. 
There is the joy of the right. There is the God in ourselves whom we cannot 
escape. Let the preacher speak of the ongoing that he sees, and the better future 
that he hopes for, and let him summon volunteers to enlist for its accomplishment. 
He shall not win his hearers so much by argument as by the contagion of faith. 
He shall help them to resolve their doubts by summoning them to activity. It 
is difficult to doubt the beneficence of the social process when one is heartily 
engaged in making it beneficent. He will most readily come to believe in God who 
has undertaken to be a worker in the task which God, if there be a God, must be 
engaged in. 

A fourth type to whom the minister must preach are those who cannot see 
the social process because they have fallen down, and the ongoing has trodden over 
them. Some, through folly, selfishness, weakness, have fallen into sin, and they 
are in the anti-social class. Nothing means anything. They live in the present 
moment, to serve their greed, their lusts, to carry out their selfish plans, to wage 
their war upon society. Those we have called the unregenerate and the back- 
sliders are the folk with the most limited view of life. Besides these are the 
discouraged, the suffering. They cannot see anything but their own pitiful need. 
Life is so harsh, so hopeless, that it cannot have any meaning. What can one 
do when the props are knocked from under him? How can one find God when he 
has no human friends? How can one believe that the world is good when it seems 
to be so bad? 

The minister must always be more than a preacher to whomever he ministers, 
but it is evident that his ministry to the wandering and to the weary must be far 
more personal and practical than any words from the pulpit can be. Yet there isa 
preaching task here too. How shall he preach to those whose outlook is so con- 
tracted because of the very circumstances in which their life is cast? The use 
of such a technical expression as “the social process” seems not only cold but 
absurd in the face of such dire human need. Of course the wise preacher will not 
use the expression, but he will use the idea. We are seriously in need of a new 
evangelistic motive to take the place of the old self-regarding motive of personal 
salvation, or at least to supplement it. The new motive is in the message of 
Jesus. God is working in the world through those who are willing to work with 
him, but it is the tragedy of life that some are working against him. They 
think they cannot help it because of circumstance, habit, appetite, self- 
interest. God is ready to liberate them from such thraldom. Jesus told all 
kinds of people to follow him and help him save the world. The deserter is not 
to be shot but to be given an honorable place in the army. The prodigal is offered 
a chance of service in the father’s house. Regeneration is the God-given power 
to begin to do one’s duty. 

The evangel to the troubled and discouraged is not different. It seems ungen- 
erous to class them with the outcasts. But they are overwhelmed in the common 
misfortune. They have lost the view of the wholeness of life because they can 
see only their immediate necessities. The message of hope to such has generally 
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been that even if sickness, loss, injustice, deprives them of hope in this life there 
is another and a better life where God shall help them. And this is a good mes- 
sage. Does not the great ongoing reach beyond the grave? But there is an evangel 
for this life also. The friendless need friends, but most of all they need a chance 
to be friends. The lame need help, but most of all they need to be able to help 
someone else who is more helpless. The preacher must bring to the least the 
joy that he too can help in the mighty enterprise of making the world a human 
family. 


The preacher who seeks to get some such vision of his goal as we have 
endeavored to set forth will do well to read the recent books on social psychology. 
We select Cooley’s Social Organization because it presents very clearly the present 
condition in which we find ourselves. Instead of reviewing the book in detail, 
it has seemed better to interpret it in terms of the preacher’s task, and the fore- 
going discussion is such an attempt. The minister who reads the book will con- 
stantly find illumination upon the most fundamental aspects of his vocation. 

The psychology of the reconstruction of thinking with reference to the prob- 
lems of religious belief is discussed in Coe’s Religion of a Mature Mind. This 
also has been used as a basis for the foregoing analysis. A careful reading of the 
book will make clear what we have sought to present in the discussion of the 
static-religious type of mind. 

As a practical attempt to preach from this point of view it is recommended 
that the University of Chicago Sermons be studied. The writers of those sermons 
would be the last to offer them to their brethren as homiletic models, but they 
would offer them as a sincere attempt to present the great meaning of religion to 
a modern congregation. Let each sermon be read with these questions in mind: 
(x) To what fundamental religious authority does the preacher appeal? (2) How 
may one know whether the preacher is presenting the truth? (3) What type of 
human living has the preacher in mind in his appeal? (4) What conception of the 
social process lies behind the sermon? (5) What comfort and faith are communi- 
cated by the sermon to the hearer? (6) How does the sermon deal with the 
realities that men actually know to exist in the world in which they live? 


Questions for Discussion 


1. How may the preacher best keep the glow of a great purpose in his ministry ? 

2. What present-day preachers most stimulate you, and what elements in 
their preaching seem to be most effective ? 

3. What are the conditions that produce the static-religious type of mind ? 

4. What problems does this type create for the preacher? 

5. What are the conditions that produce the static-economic type of mind? 

6. What problems does this type create for the preacher ? 

7. What are the pedagogical problems involved in the modernizing of a con- 
gregation through preaching ? 

8. In what way would the preaching that is concerned with homely virtues 
and simple faith contribute to such a goal as we have discussed ? 

g. A keen thinker recently said, “The greatest sin is to be behind the times.” 
What did he really mean? What is involved in that idea for the preacher ? 
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STUDY IV—Concluded 


Twenty-seventh day.—The man Isaiah. At an early age, perhaps about 
twenty-five, Isaiah, a prosperous and well-educated man of Jerusalem, began his 
career as prophet. He was married, and had one son. Later a second son was 
born. He regarded himself and his children as “signs and wonders,” illustrations 
of his great themes. For more than forty years, from the year of King Uzziah’s 
death in 739 B.c. till the deliverance of Jerusalem in 701 B.c., Isaiah preached that 
calamity was coming upon Israel, Judah, and Jerusalem as the result of their 
neglect of justice, righteousness, and true religion. Recall his four great ideas— 
the sin of the nation, its impending suffering at the hands of Assyria, the survival 
of a remnant, and the happy future. What proofs have we had of Isaiah’s power 
as a statesman and public speaker? Would you say that he was successful in 
his efforts? Would you say that he was the greatest of the prophets? 

Twenty-eighth day.—The Book of Isaiah. Observe that the book contains 
sixty-six chapters, but that in our treatment of it we have used only about 
half of this material. Recall the statement in the introductory paragraphs that 
other writings than those of this prophet seem to have attached themselves to his 
authentic work. Notable among these are such sections as 13:1—14:23, and 
other oracles against the nations; chaps. 24-27, 34, 35, 40-55, and 56-66. Some 
of these sections will be treated in later studies. Note also the irregular manner 
in which the material is arranged in the book, and the reasons that have led to 
rearrangement by biblical students. But most of all, try to appreciate the 
greatness of the work and the attractiveness of much of its literary style. 

Twenty-ninth day.—The message of Isaiah. Recall the preaching of this great 
moral leader of Judah, and remember that he was essentially a city man, and was 
keenly sensitive to the evils of the capital. He preached against drunkenness, 
and monopoly, skepticism, pride, vanity, especially as noted in the foreign fashions 
of the ladies of Jerusalem, wrong-headed leadership, and all sorts of injustice to 
the poor and the dependent. As a statesman he insisted first upon the isolation 
of Judah; but when once Ahaz had made the unfortunate alliance with Assyria, 
Isaiah demanded that the agreement be kept. In practically every message he 
delivered he made clear his four cardinal truths—sin, judgment, survival,‘ and 
future glory. Remarkable is his love of contrast. When the days were pros- 
perous, he preached that calamity was near. But when darkness had settled over 
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10. What would be a vital evangelistic preaching if one held before him the 
goal we have discussed ? 


Books for Further Reading 
Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Mathews, The Church and the Changing 


Order. Order. 
Ross, Social Psychology. R. J. Campbell, New Theology Sermons. 
Coffin, University Sermons. Brooks, Lectures on Preaching. 


Rauschenbush, Christianity and the Faunce, The Educational Ideal in the 
Social Crisis. Ministry. 
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Past his town of Moresheth-Gath went the armies of Sargon and Sennacherib; 
and only a short distance away was Lachish, the gateway to Egypt, through which 
the embassies from the court of Hezekiah to the empire of the South, so satirized 
by Isaiah, made their way. 

Contemporaries, and in a measure colleagues, were Micah and Isaiah, though 
in almost all regards unlike. Like Paul, Isaiah was a city man in all his associa- 
tions and interests; like Jesus, Micah belonged to the country, and in his language 
its life is reflected. Isaiah’s vision of Jerusalem’s future was confident and 
optimistic. The city would pass through great dangers, but escape. Micah, how- 
ever, looked farther into the future, even though the scope of his interests was not 
so wide. He discerned with clear eyes the approaching tragedy of the city’s over- 
throw; but he did not doubt that out of the fiery trial that was to come there 
would emerge deliverance and redemption for the people of God. 

These prophets share the feeling of intense concern regarding the moral and 
religious conditions of their day, and though neither alludes to the other, the 
combined results of their labors must have been notable at the time, even as their 
words have served to awaken ethical and spiritual concern in all the centuries 
since. 


First day.—§109. The coming of God: Mic. 1:1-4, 14; I Sam. 5:6-8, 17; 
Isa. 1:1; Hos. 1:1; Ps. 18:6-15; Jud. 5:4, 5; Hab. 3:8-15. Read Mic. 1:1, and 
note that it is the editorial superscription of the book. Compare the word 
‘““Morashtite,” which is used to describe Micah, with the reference to Moresheth- 
Gath in vs. 14, and observe that they seem to refer to a town that was near the 
former Philistine city of Gath (see I Sam. 5:6-8; 6:17). Read also Isa. 1:1 and 
Hos. 1:1, and notice that the three prophets were contemporaries, although 
probably not for the length of time the superscriptions would imply. Read 
Mic. 1:2-4, and note that Jehovah is angry, and is about to come down from 
heaven in his wrath against Samaria and Jerusalem, and that nature will be in 
terror at his approach. Read Ps. 18:6-15 for a similar picture of the terrible 
coming of God, and Jud. 5:4, 5 and Hab. 3:8-15 for other poetical descriptions 
of the consternation of nature and man at his coming in judgment. How would 
you interpret these passages? 

Second day.—§110. The sins of Israel: Mic. 1:5-9; II Kings, chaps. 15-18. 
Read the Micah passage, and note that it gives the cause of the wrath of God 
described in vss. 2-4. Read II Kings, chaps. 15-18, for the evil course of Samaria 
(Israel) under the six kings from Zechariah to Hoshea, and for the reigns of Jotham, 
Ahaz, and Hezekiah of Judah, and note the frequent references to the military 
operations of the kings of Assyria in Palestine. Note the prophet’s prediction of 
the destruction of Samaria, the city responsible for the moral conditions in Israel. 
Recall the statements of Hosea regarding the intimate connection between idolatry 
and the immoral life. The trouble that is to overwhelm Samaria, or perhaps has 
already befallen her, will reach even Jerusalem. 

Third day.—§ 111. Stricken towns: Mic. 1:10-16; Isa. 10:28-32; I Sam. 
22:1, 2. Read the Micah passage. It includes a list of towns that seem to have 
been in the region in which the prophet lived, and were therefore familiar to him. 
On them all trouble was to fall soon, probably because they lay in the path of the 
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the city, his words were full of "yp }” And in both, he was true to the ideals of 
prophecy. 

Thirtieth day.—The predictions of Isaiah. Like other great prophets, Isaiah 
drew his material from the past, the present, and the future. In the latter field, 
he showed remarkable foresight as a profound student of events, and an interpreter 
of the purposes of God. Recall his predictions of the speedy downfall of the king- 
doms of Syria and Israel (7:5-17; 8:1-4), and their fulfilment. Also remember 
his confident statements about the distress to which Jerusalem would be reduced, 
and her final deliverance. Perhaps the most significant of Isaiah’s predictions 
related to the messianic time of peace and glory after the Assyrian had been over- 
thrown. Of these the most vivid is that regarding the Child Wonderful (9:6, 7) 
whom Isaiah expected to redeem his land from the foreign foe. That hope was 
realized, though not in the manner the prophet expected. The New Testament 
quotations from Isaiah laid hold of his words without reference to their original 
application, and related them wherever possible to the life of Jesus (see Matt. 
1:22, 23; 4:12-16; Mark 7:6, 7; John 12:40). Thus the words were “fulfilled,” 
not as predictions, but as coming to new birth and meaning in the life of the Master. 

Thirty-first day.—The modern value of Isaiah. The moral awakening of the 
world in our day is due in no small degree to the rediscovery of the prophets of Israel; 
and among those whose messages have been found timely and convincing Isaiah 
holds a chief place. The city is the great social problem of our age, and Isaiah is 
the Old Testament specialist on that theme. The sins of the city, its volatile and 
vibrant life, its opulence, and its pride, all find place in his thought and speech. 
Our modern city problems are more complex than were those of his time, for sin, 
which was then largely individual, is today organized and exploited for profit. 
But the eternal principles which Isaiah applied to the evils of his day are the 
principles for our age and for all time, for they are the basic truths revealed by 
the Holy One of Israel. 


STUDY V 
MICAH AND THE RURAL CONDITIONS OF HIS DAY 


In passing from the study of Isaiah to Micah, his contemporary, one goes 
from the city to the country: from the busy streets of Jerusalem to the more 
quiet regions of the westward slopes of Palestine; from the problems of world- 
politics to the activities of provincial towns, disturbed only by the passing of 
caravans or the chance hazards of plundering at the hands of the stragglers of 
marching armies on the way to Egypt or the North; from the vices and luxury 
of the capital to the petty tyrannies of country landlords over a helpless rural 
population. 

Yet Micah’s world was not contracted, in spite of the fact that his interests 
were those of the countryside. He had been in Jerusalem and was familiar with 
its intrigues and its superficiality. He knew something of the dangers in which the 
nervous and vacillating conduct of public affairs was involving the entire country, 
especially in view of Assyrian activities in the coast lands of Syria. Moreover, 
his outlook as a resident of the shephelah was upon that very plane of the sea 
along which commerce and war were constantly pushing men from all the lands. 
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and spoilers? Note the threat in vs. 4 that the scales shall be turned, and the 
men who have exploited the helpless shall receive their just deserts. 

Eighth day.—§ 116. Blind seers: Mic. 3:5-8; Jer. 14:14. In the first 
passage, note Micah’s denunciation of the false prophets of his day, the men 
who preach merely for reward, and have no interest in religion except as a 
means of making a living. Read Jer. 14:14 for an example of this sort of prophecy. 
No doubt these arraignments by the great prophets of their less inspired contem- 
poraries were severe, and not wholly deserved. Would you liken them to the 
condemnation of preachers often uttered by evangelists today? Where does 
the truth probably lie? Note in vs. 8 Micah’s strong and confident assertion 
regarding his own clear vision and prophetic power. 

Ninth day.—§117. Crimes that bring ruin: Mic. 3:9-12; Jer. 26:1-19. 
Read and note Micah’s return to his theme of bad leadership which is bringing 
the nation to destruction. Can there be any doubt that in this passage he is 
addressing the leaders at Jerusalem? What do you think he means by “building 
up Zion with blood”? How many sorts of leaders are mentioned? What charge 
is made against each class? What did they at the same time profess? What 
would be your opinion of those who profess religious belief but live immoral lives ? 
Notice how Micah denounces judges, priests, and prophets alike for using their 
holy offices to make money. Would the same charge hold good today? Notice 
that in vs. 12 Micah boldly predicts the fall of Jerusalem, which Isaiah always 
insisted could not fall. Why this difference of view? Which prophet was right ? 
Read. Jer. 26: 1-19 for an interesting reference to Micah and to the oracle of Mic. 
3:12 in the days of Jeremiah. Would not thisimply that Micah was in danger as 
the result of his bold preaching ? 

Tenth day.—§ 118. Israel the leader of the nations: Mic. 4:1-5; Isa. 2:2-4 
Read the two sections and compare them, noting that they are practically identical. 
Do you think that one prophet quoted from the other? If so, which is the 
original? Or is it probable that both quoted from an earlier oracle? Or may the 
passage have been inserted in both books by a later hand? Note that the picture 
presented is that of a world centering about Jerusalem and resorting to it for 
religious instruction; that Jehovah shall be the world-arbiter of all disputes; 
and that all weapons of war shall give place to the implements of peace. How 
does this picture compare with that of 3:12? Do you understand that vs. 5 
recognizes the reality of the gods of the nations around? How does the sentiment 
of this verse compare with that of vss. 1-4? Has the prediction of vss. 1-4 ever 
been fulfilled? Do you think it will be? 

Eleventh day.—§ 119. Exile and return: Mic. 4:6-10. Note that in this 
passage the situation appears to be that of the immediate pre-exilic years. In 
vss. 9, 10, Jerusalem is in deep distress, leaderless, and about to fall; her people 
are to be carried out and brought to Babylon; but there they are to be saved from 
their enemies. In vss. 6-8 (perhaps dislocated from their true position) the 
people are to be assembled once more in Zion, where God will reign over them and 
the former kingship shall return to Jerusalem, “the tower of the flock.” This 
would seem to be a prediction of the approaching destruction of Jerusalem in 
586 B.c., and the later return of her people to rebuild the city. Is it the work of 
Micah or of a later prophet? Why? 
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advancing Assyrians. The text is not very certain in this passage, probably 
because there were puns or plays upon the names of the towns in the prophet’s 
original oracle. The references to Lachish as the gateway toward Egypt, the 
first stage on the sinful way to that land, and to Moresheth-Gath (Micah’s home) 
as about to be lost to the enemy, are the clearest. Compare this picture of the 
stricken towns of the shephelah with Isaiah’s reference to a wholly different route 
of the Assyrian approach in Isa. 10:28-32. For the story of David’s refuge at 
Adullam, see I Sam. 22:1, 2. 

Fourth day.—§ 112. The oppression of the poor: Mic. 2:1-5. Read and note 
the prophet’s vehement indignation against the rich men who acquire large 
holdings of land, and then mistreat their tenants and dependents. Would 
Micah’s position as a countryman, probably a farmer, make him especially sympa- 
thetic with the afflicted people of his own class? Do you suppose these landlords 
lived on their property or resided in the city, and left the management of their 
estates in the hands of stewards and employees? Which would be worse for the 
farmers? Observe that the prophet, speaking for God, insists that the divine 
vengeance is soon to fall, and that the enemy that dispossesses the rich land- 
owners of their property will mock them with taunts. 

Fifth day.—§ 113. The reproach of preaching: Mic. 2:6-11; Amos 2:12; 
5:10; 7:10-12; Isa. 28:9, 10. Read the passages from Micah and note that 
the rich and conscienceless men whom the prophet denounces are indignant at 
his words, and order him to keep silence, saying that his reproaches never cease. 
For similar experiences by Amos and Isaiah, read Amos 2:12; 5:10; 7:10-12; 
Isa. 28:9, 10. The rich and oppressive sinners appeal to the traditional belief 
that Jehovah will be the protector of his people, and no one need fear the words 
of a fanatic like Micah. But the prophet insists that his words are wholesome 
and needed, and recounts further instances of mistreatment of women and chil- 
dren. Note the threat of exile, the command to depart in vs. 10, and the reference 
in vs. 11 to the sort of preaching they would like. 

Sixth day.—§ 114. The future of Israel: Mic. 2:12, 13. Observe the wholly 
different situation of these two verses. They seem to belong to a much later age 
and another hand. In what manner they came into this connection it is hard to 
understand. Note that the writer speaks of Israel as a scattered people, who are 
about to be reassembled like a dispersed flock. They are to be gathered in such a 
multitude that the noise will be heard afar. Resistless, with Jehovah as king 
at their head, they march through gates of opposition, and nothing can stay 
them. ‘These words evidently describe the prophetic hopes of the exilic or post- 
exilic age for the restoration of Israel to national life. 

Seventh day.—§ 115. Cruel officials: Mic. 3:1-4. This is a vivid picture 
of the heartless treatment of the common people by the officials and the wealthy 
class. Picture to yourself what acts of violence and outrage lie behind these 
tremendously moving verses. Do you think Micah refers to the conduct of the 
leaders at Jerusalem toward the men of the small towns around him or to that 
of local officials and magnates in the towns themselves in relation to their poorer 
fellow-townsmen? Do you know of other instances in history of selfish and 
oppressive treatment of the dependent classes? Do you know of instances in 
which revolts have broken out among the peasants and serfs against their rulers 
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of true religion. It is one of the noblest utterances in the Old Testament. A 
questioner asks how he is to prove acceptable to God. Popular religion in his 
time was largely conceived in terms of offerings made and rites performed. It 
was costly and elaborate, but powerless to develop character or interpret the 
nature of God. What did the questioner think he might offer to God that would 
be pleasing? Is it possible that a spiritual religion could make profitable use of 
offerings of slaughtered animals, or quantities of oil, or human sacrifice? Yet the 
Old Testament shows that men did make such sacrifices, and thought them accept- 
able to God. What is the prophet’s answer to the questioner? Read Matt. 
22:34-40 and Jas. 1:27 for similar New Testament ideals. Would you say that 
in the items here mentioned lies the essence of religion ? 

Eighteenth day.—§ 126. Sins of the rich: Mic. 6:9-12. Notice that this 
passage is a denunciation of the common practices of cleverness and cheating 
which are the curse and disgrace of any community. What are the three forms 
of dishonesty that are mentioned? In what regard would it be easier to employ 
fraudulent weights and measures in ancient times, or in the Orient, than in lands 
like our own? What is the character of the rich men? And in what respect 
do the other classes copy their practices ? 

Nineteenth day.—§ 127. The statutes of Omri: Mic. 6:13-16; I Kings 16: 21- 
28; 16:29—22:4. Note in reading the Micah passage that the foregoing condi- 
tions, whatever be the date of the utterance, are bringing divine judgment upon 
the community. The words might apply to many different periods of Israel’s 
life. What threats are made? What industries are mentioned? Read I Kings 
16: 21-28 for the record of the reign of Omri, and I Kings 16: 29—22:4 for that 
of Ahab, and observe that the prophet refers with stern disapproval to the char- 
acter of Omri and his son Ahab, not so much in reference to special laws or 
“statutes” enacted, but in condemnation of the manners and morals of Samaria 
under their rule. Whatever community is being addressed (is it Jerusalem ?) 
is threatened with a fate like that which had befallen Northern Israel. Do you 
think the same principles apply today? Would you say that a city or country 
that prospers by clever practices and dishonest business invites ruin at last ? 

Twentieth day.—§ 128. Lament of the poor: Mic. 7:1-6; Matt. 10:35, 36. 
Read the passage in Micah, and note that whether or not it comes from the same 
period as the two previous sections it reflects a similar state of affairs. Perhaps 
Zion is the speaker, mourning over the degeneracy of the times. The ruling class 
is conscienceless and oppressive and judges are servile and corrupt. No one can 
be trusted, even the most intimate members of one’s family. Read Matt. 10:35, 
36 for Jesus’ use of this passage in a different connection. 

Twenty-first day.—§ 129. Waiting for better days: Mic. 7:7-10. Note that, 
like several others in the book, this passage seems to be unrelated to its context. 
The time is difficult; evil is ascendent. There is no present comfort. The only 
hope is in God and the future. Past sins are being expiated in the sufferings of 
the present. But God will not forget his people, and in his own time will vindicate 
his own good name by restoring them to happiness and punishing their enemies. 

Twenty-second day.—§ 130. Rebuilding the nation: Mic. 7:11-13. Read 
the text, and notice the obvious situation. Jerusalem, now in ruins, is to be rebuilt, 
and her people, now widely scattered east and west, in Assyria and Egypt, are 
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Twelfth day.—§ 120. Israel to thresh its foes: Mic. 4:11; 5:1. Here is a 
still different situation. Now Jerusalem is besieged by a world in arms. But 
the purposes of the besiegers are vain, for Jehovah has only gathered them as 
sheaves to be threshed by the might of Israel. With horn of iron and hoofs of 
brass the daughter of Zion, pictured as a fierce creature of the field, shall be invin- 
cible. The insults of heathen nations against the worthies of Israel shall be 
avenged. 

Thirteenth day.—§ 121. The ruler from Bethlehem: Mic. 5:2-4; Matt. 
2:1-8. Read the Micah text, and note that a hero is expected, who shall come 
of an ancient clan, and spring from Bethlehem; that is, he shall be of David’s 
family. The date of the utterance seems to be a time when no king is ruling, there- 
fore after the beginning of the Exile. Meantime Jehovah leaves his people unpro- 
tected until the mother, probably thought of as Israel, brings forth the messianic 
king. When he comes he shall shepherd the flock of God, and his greatness shall 
reach to the ends oftheearth. Read Matt. 2:1-8, and notice that the Jewish people 
of Jesus’ day interpreted this passage as referring to the birth of the Messiah. 

Fourteenth day.—§ 122. Leadership and victory: Mic. 5:5-9. Notice the 
fact that the word “man” in the first line of this passage is in italics, which means 
that it is not in the Hebrew text. The passage is not connected with what 
immediately precedes and makes no reference to a Messiah, but affirms that when 
the time of danger comes, and the Assyrian invades the land, this shall be the 
peace or safety of the nation, that they shall be able to raise up sufficient leaders— 
seven or eight if need be—to repel the invader and even punish him in his own 
land. In that time to come, those who are left of Israel shall be beneficent as 
dew to the suffering and terrible as a lion to the hostile. 

Fifteenth day.—§ 123. Destruction of armaments and idolatries: Mic. 5: 10-15. 
Read and notice the divine prediction that military equipment, forts and cities, 
the symbols of political and warlike strength, are to be destroyed; and with them 
the superstitions, charlatans, and idolatrous objects which have corrupted the 
land. But notice also that, in spite of the loss of what men usually rely on to 
safeguard a country, the assurance is given that the divine vengeance shall fall 
on the nations that have been Israel’s enemies. Would you conclude that the 
writer of this passage regarded armaments as equally displeasing to God with the 
symbols and relics of idolatry? Would you regard these verses as a good text 
for anti-militarist teaching ? 

Sixteenth day.—§ 124. Witnesses from the past: Mic. 6:1-5; Ex. 15:1-21; 
Num., chaps. 22-24; Josh., chaps. 3, 4. Read the Micah passage, and note that 
the prophet is summoning Israel into court, with the mountains and hills as wit- 
nesses. The nation is not charged with specific offenses, but it is implied that 
Jehovah is seeking to learn the cause of her unfaithfulness. Notice the references 
to the past history of Israel, as the proof of God’s constant but unrequited pro- 
tection and love. Read Ex. 15:1-21 for mention of Moses, Aaron, and Miriam; 
Num., chaps. 22-24, for the story of Balak and Balaam, and the divine frustra- 
tion of the curse against Israel. Read Josh., chaps. 3, 4, for the story of the cross- 
ing of the Jordan, from Shittim to Gilgal. 

Seventeenth day.—§ 125. What Jehovah requires: Mic. 6:6-8; Matt. 22:34- 
40; Jas.1:27. Read the Micah section, and notice that the theme is the character 
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to be restored to their home-land. From the ends of the earth the returning 
Hebrews shall come, while the heathen world shall be desolated because of its sins. 

Twenty-third day.—§ 131. The compassionate God: Mic. 7:14-20. Read 
the passage, and consider its appeal to God to restore the ancient prosperity of 
Israel, so that once more the land of Palestine may be occupied to its full limits. 
It is hoped that the wonders of the Exodus from Egypt may again be seen. 
The writer hopes for the time when his people shall hold the place of power in all 
the earth, and other nations submit to Israel and its God. Notice the play upon 
the word Micah (“who is like thee?’’) in vs. 18. The ancient favor of God 
to Abraham and Jacob is the ground of this closing appeal. Were these hopes 
ever realized ? 

Twenty-fourth day—The Book of Micah. Glance through the entire book, 
and notice that it divides itself into three clearly distinct portions, chaps. 1-3, 
chaps. 4, 5, and chaps. 6, 7. Of these, the first (with the probable exception of 
2:12, 13) is clearly the work of Micah of Moresheth-Gath, the contemporary 
of Isaiah. Regarding the other two sections it is difficult to speak with confidence 
either as to date or as to authorship. Several of the sections, as we have seen, 
appear to come from later periods, such as the Exile and the times that followed. 
Was it not probable that the authentic writings of a prophet as well known and 
impressive as Micah would attract to themselves other material which seemed 
related in spirit to the prophet’s work? Do you think the matter of authorship 
and literary credit was considered of importance in the age of Micah? Is any 
portion of Scripture of greater value because it can be proved to be the work of a 
particular writer? Does not all writing of the sort rest in the last issue upon its 
own value and urgency? If one hesitates to concede that such fine passages as 
5:2~-4 and 6:6-8 came from any other hand than Micah’s, must he not recall the 
fact that considerable portions of the Old Testament, as for instance Job, Kings, 
Chronicles, Ruth, etc., are anonymous ? 

Twenty-fifth day.—The times of Micah. Recall Mic. 1:1 and the names of 
the three kings of Judah of whom Micah is said to have been the contemporary. 
Now read again II Kings 15: 32—19:37 for the biblical record of that period, both 
in Northern Israel and in Judah. The fact that Micah speaks of the dangers 
threatening Samaria makes it possible that his work may have begun before 
721 B.c., the date of the overthrow of the northern kingdom by the Assyrians. 
The revolt of the cities of the Philistine plain against Assyria brought an expedi- 
tion of Sargon in 711 B.C., which also involved Judah. But the time of greatest 
danger and disaster was in 701 B.c., when Sennacherib made his devastating 
campaign in Judah, and all but took Jerusalem. The enormous booty which the 
Assyrians carried away at that time proved that Judah was wealthy, and the 
pictures given by Micah and Isaiah show that the usual social abuses bred by a 
period of prosperity prevailed both in the city and in the provincial districts. This 
is the political and social background of the message of our prophet. 

Twenty-sixth day.—The man Micah. Recall Mic. 1:1, 14, and that the 
prophet is called the Morashtite, which probably means that he lived at Moresheth- 
Gath, a town near the former Philistine city of Gath. Read also Jer. 26:1-19, and 
recall that a century later, in the days of King Jehoakim, during the ministry of 
Jeremiah, certain friends of that prophet made a plea for his life, basing it upon 
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the bold preaching of Micah in the reign of Hezekiah. This, as well as the con- 
tents of chaps. 1-3, shows that he was a fearless man of God—a dweller in one of 
the country districts of Palestine, on the western slope toward the Mediterranean; 
that he deeply sympathized with the oppressed peasant class in Judah, of which 
he was doubtless a member; and that he felt himself called of God to denounce 
the rapacity, cruelty, and selfishness of the ruling and wealthy group in Jerusalem 
and Judah. Compare Micah with other reformers of whom you know. Do you 
suppose his work was effective, and that improvement resulted from his preaching ? 
Is it possible that he uttered many messages of which the book gives no record ? 

Twenty-seventh day.—The social ideals of Micah. Reread Mic. 2:1-3, 9; 
3:1-4, 9-12, etc., and recall the character of the times, and the indignation of the 
prophet at what he saw about him. Covetousness and monopoly were the order 
of the day among the men who had power to take advantage of their poorer 
neighbors. Isaiah saw that the same conditions prevailed in Jerusalem (see Isa. 
5:8). The rapid growth of the northern and southern kingdoms under the prosper- 
ous rule of Jeroboam II and Azariah (Uzziah) gave opportunity for the amassing 
of fortunes hitherto unknown. With this came an increasing unscrupulousness 
on the part of the men who did not propose to let any moral considerations stand 
in the way of their success. Women and children, as well as men, were the victims 
of these unjust conditions. And above all, the leaders of the state—princes, offi- 
cials, judges—were responsible, because they not only tolerated the evilsdenounced, 
but shared in them. Do you think the present age offers striking parallels to 
the situation in Israel? Do you think there is the same need of prophetic rebuke 
and warning as in Micah’s day? 

Twenty-eighth day.—The religious teachings of Micah. Reread Mic. 1: 2-16, 
and recall the prophet’s conception of a world-ruling God, who is sensitive to 
injustice, and roused to anger by the oppression of the poor. The fact that 
Jehovah’s land is exhibiting outrageous examples of social unrighteousness is the 
ground for the expectation of divine chastisement at the hands of the approaching 
foe. As Isaiah called Jehovah the Holy One of Israel, and insisted upon his 
ethical character, so Micah feels that the worship of God cannot be divorced from 
a spirit of social solicitude. This is the very essence of religion. Whether it is 
Micah or another who speaks in the great oracle of 6:6-8, its truth and universality 
are at once recognized. Religion cannot consist in rites and ceremonies. Offer- 
ings of flesh or oil or even of life cannot compensate for unsocial conduct. “He 
hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth Jehovah require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ?” 

Twenty-ninth day—Micah’s message to our age. It is of little value to study 
the times and utterances of the great moral leaders of Israel, or any other people, 
unless they offer some suggestion for ethical and religious improvement today. 
The prophets were not mere seers, looking into the future and uttering predictive 
oracles. They were men of their own age, seriously concerned with its social 
and religious conditions and the remedies that should be applied. For this very 
reason their words are stimulating and disciplinary. Humanity repeats its experi- 
ences, in spite of the evolution of social theory and structure. The messages 
of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah are of the greatest value in the study of modern 
social conditions and defects. Especially is the problem of morality and religion 
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in rural communities made vivid by the words of our prophet. The moral dangers 
of small towns as compared with those of cities, the tendency to isolation and 
indifference to ethical reforms in rural communities, strangely coupled with a 
stronger moral sense, the difficulty of sustaining church life in the country, and 
at the same time the intense rivalry of denominationalism in small places, are 
among the newer phases of the problem with which Micah grappled. 

Thirtieth day.—The messianic hope in Micah. In the portion of the Book of 
Micah (chaps. 1-3) regarding which it is possible to speak with confidence as 
the work of that prophet, there is nothing that suggests messianic expectations, 
for the reason that Micah was so seriously concerned with the social and religious 
abuses of his own time. But in other portions of the book the future hope of the 
nation is made clear. Read 4:1-5 for an example (also used in Isa. 2:2-4) of 
expectation of a time when Israel shall be the leader of the nations, Jehovah the 
arbiter of world disputes, and peace shall cover the earth. In the spirit of that 
hope several other oracles have been included in the volume. But for the most 
vivid of its messianic utterances read 5: 2-4, and note that in the future time of 
distress a ruler shall arise from Bethlehem, and therefore of the Davidic stock, who 
shall lead his people to victory and peace. What relation does this prophecy have 
to the expectation of future glory for Israel? What relation does it bear to the 
ministry of Jesus? What was the nature of Israel’s messianic hope in the times 
of Isaiah and Micah? 


SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES 
USING THE FOREGOING COURSE 


BY GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN 


INTRODUCTORY 


The book which we are to study this month is a short one, and perhaps it may 
seem to some leaders that a month is a long time to spend on so short a book. 
Yet we believe that when the month’s work is finished, several interesting prob- 
lems will be touched upon which it is not possible to handle so easily with a longer 
book in which there is more action, such as that of Isa., chaps. 1-39 or the Book 
of Jeremiah which will constitute the work of the following month—such ques- 
tions, for instance, as the method of getting at the authorship of a book, and of 
determining whether all of it is one work or whether it is composite in character, 
and such questions as inaccuracy in the text due to copyists, editors, and vicis- 
situdes through which manuscripts have passed. There is no other small book 
which lends itself so well to the discussion of these important matters, and once 
they are clearly placed before a group studying the Old Testament, a valuable 
element has been added to the equipment of the Bible student. 


PROGRAM I 


1. Geographical and social study of Micah’s region and its probable relation 
to Jerusalem. 
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2. Invasions and threatened invasions of the times of Ahaz, Hezekiah, and 
Jotham. 

3. Micah’s prediction concerning Jerusalem. Discuss and compare with that 
of Isaiah. 

4. The local evils against which Micah directed his wrath. 

5. Paraphrasing at sight by different members. 

Discussion: Our own community and its needs measured by the standards 
of Micah. 

PROGRAM II 

It seems best for this meeting to have the leader take at least half the meeting 
for the discussion of the important topic of authorship, multiplication of manu- 
scripts, etc., leaving the second half for discussion and examination of the book. 

The topic may be discussed under the following heads: Ancient Old Testa- 
ment manuscripts; Methods of multiplying; Standards of editorial work; Process 
of determining authorship; Peculiarities of the Hebrew language affecting accuracy 
in manuscripts. 

Discussion: The evidences of different authorship from that of Micah in 
chaps. 4, 5 of the Book of Micah. 


PROGRAM III 


1. The messianic hope of the Hebrews [Leader]. 

2. Peace as an element of the Messianic ideal of the Book of Micah and of 
Isa., chaps. 1-39. 

3. The ideal of the writer of Micah, chaps. 6 and 7, as to the requirements of 
Jehovah. 

4. The religious ideals of the times, with which this statement must have 
conflicted. 

Discussion: The relation of peace to the ethical and religious qualities of a 
nation. 

PROGRAM IV 

1. Résumé of prophetic work, having for its background the Assyrian inva- 
sion [Leader]. 

2. Favorite passages from Amos. 

3. Favorite passages from Hosea. 

4. Favorite passages from Isa., chaps. 1-39. 

5. Favorite passages from Micah. 

In every case the leader of the passage should note the peculiarities of the 
historical situation which makes the selection clear and forceful. 

6. Review all questions connected with the work of the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth months and discuss all difficult questions. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Who was Micah? When and where did he live and work ? 

2. How did his message concerning Jerusalem differ from that of Isaiah ? 

3. Can you give a reason for this difference of views ? 

4. What real and important visitation forms the background upon which 
Micah presented his pictures of desolation ? 
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5. What class in the community does Micah first attack ? 

6. What would you judge to have been the attitude of the rulers toward 
their responsibilities ? 

7. What does Micah say of the prophets to whom the people look for guidance ? 

8. What evidences have we of the way in which Micah’s preaching was 
received by the rulers and the leaders ? 

9. Give in your own words the picture presented in Mic. 4:1-6. 

10. Name some sections of the Book of Micah which seem to have come from 
a different time and person. 

11. Into what general division does the book fall? 

12. What do you think of Mic. 5:10-15 as a text for anti-militarists ? 

13. How do you think that a religious man of Micah’s day would have 
answered the question “What doth God require of thee?” 

14. What is the answer given by Mic. 6:6-8? 

15. What would be your own answer today ? 

16. What is the theory of the book concerning the ultimate outcome of dis- 
honesty in business ? 

17. Does your own observation of dishonesty and trickery in the business 
world confirm Micah’s theory ? 

18. In what way does the composite character of the Book of Micah illustrate 
the fact that history and prophecy must be studied together ? 

19. Write a paraphrase of any passage not more than ten verses in length. 

20. What abuses in your own community might be abolished if the principles 
of Micah were applied ? 

REFERENCE READING 


General: Henry Preserved Smith, Old Testament History; Kent, The History 
of the Hebrews, The Historical Bible; Ottley, Short History of the Hebrews; Wade, 
Old Testament History; Smith, The Prophet and His Problems; Smith, The Book 
of the Twelve Prophets; Chamberlin, The Hebrew Prophets. 

Special: Kirkpatrick, The Doctrine of the Prophets, chap. vii; Duff, Old Testa- 
ment Theology, Book II, Part IV; Marti, The Religion of the Old Testament, chap. 
iii; Duff, The Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews, Part III, chaps. iii, iv; Smith, 
The Religion of Israel, chap. viii; Briggs, Messianic Prophecy, chap. viii; Horton, 
“Minor Prophets”; Smith, ‘Amos, Hosea and Micah” (The Bible for Home and 
School); Price, The Ancestry of Our English Bible; (Century Bible); Cheyne, 
“Micah” (Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges); Smith, Prophets of Israel, 
pp. 287-94; Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, articles on “Micah,” “Tiglath- 
Pileser Ill,” “ Sennacherib,” “ Assyria,” “ Samaria,” “Damascus,” “ Ahaz,” 
“Hezekiah,” “Jotham,” “Judah,” “ Moresheth-Gath.” 

A historical chart helps to visualize this period. An excellent chart may be 
obtained for 10 cents by addressing the American Institute of Sacred Literature. 


[The next study will deal with Jeremiah and political decadence.] 
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